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MX  THIS  ISSUE 


OCTOBER  is  that  delightful 
period  between  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold  in  which  the  tempo  of 
life  accelerates,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  full  harness  once  more.  We 
fill  it  with  observances  both  sacred 
and  secular:  our  Jewish  brethren 
solemnize  the  rites  of  Yom  Kippur; 
on  the  8th  we  commemorate  Colum- 
bus and  his  voyages  of  discovery;  on 
the  22nd  American  Protestants  keep 
a  National  Day  of  Prayer;  the  22nd 
is  Veterans  Day,  combining  Armi- 
stice Day  of  yore  with  the  needs  of 


veterans  today;  the  world's  need  for 
peace  is  encapsuled  in  our  keeping 
of  United  Nations  Day  on  the  24th; 
in  this  issue  we  give  special  em- 
phasis to  the  annual  UNICEF  col- 
lection on  Halloween  (pp.  44-7), 
and  urge  LINK  readers  to  give  gen- 
erously. Halloween,  the  Eve  of  All 
Saints,  and  Reformation  Day,  the 
latter  honoring  Martin  Luther,  bring 
the  month  of  falling  leaves  to  a 
glorious  close.  May  it  bless  you! 
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"It's  the  struggle  that  has  the  meaning." 


Hey,  World! 


By  Fred  C.  Gielow,  Jr. 


Me:  tTEY>  THERE,  World,  I've  got  a  message  for  you.  Can 

-Jljl    you  hear?  Can  you  hear  me? 

World:    No,  I  can't.  Go  away. 

Me:  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  World.  Pay  attention  now.  (Shouting) 
Hey,  you  great  big  world  out  there,  I'm  me!  Did  you  hear 
that?  I'm  me! 

World:    Is  that  the  message? 

Me:  Yeh,  that's  it.  And  it's  pretty  important,  too.  Here  I  am, 
standing  right  out  here  shouting  at  you,  World.  Don't  you 
get  it?  I'm  shaking  my  head.  I'm  waving  my  arms.  My  sore 
throat's  yelling  at  you,  World.  Did  you  hear?  I'm  me.  Ill 
shout  it  again:  I'm  me! 

World:  'Fraid  I  don't  even  care. 

Me:  But  you've  got  to  care! 

World:  Later,  maybe.  I  can't  be  bothered  right  now. 

Me:  Look,   World,   I'm   a  living,   breathing   soul.    I'm   a  human 

Mr.  Gielow,  a  freelance  writer,  may  be  contacted  at  33  Park  Drive, 
Woodstock,  N.Y.  12498. 


being,  with  thoughts  and  feelings.  And  needs.  And  I  need 
somebody  to  listen.  I  need  somebody  to  hear  me  and  under- 
stand. World,  can't  you  do  that?  Can't  anybody  do  that? 

World:     (Silence) 

Me:         Don't  you  see,  World?  I'm  important.  I'm  special.  I'm  me! 

World:  You're  special,  you  say.  Special  enough  to  bother  with.  Hey, 
I'd  be  delighted  to  add  you  to  my  list.  Let's  see  now,  living, 
breathing  souls:  That  makes  4  billion,  500  million  and  one. 

Me:  Don't  put  me  down,  World.  I'm  not  like  the  others.  I  think 
my  own  special  thoughts.  I  live  my  own  life.  I'm  unique. 
I'm  an  individual.  I'm  special,  really. 

World:    That's  what  they  all  say. 

Me:         Listen  to  me! 

World:  You're  wasting  your  time,  mortal.  More  important,  you're 
wasting  my  time. 

Me:         What's  it  take,  World?  How  can  I  make  you  listen? 

World:    Hey,  what  do  you  want  from  me  anyway? 

Me:  All  I  want  is  for  you  to  see  me  for  what  I  am.  I  want  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  want  to  be  seen  as  something 
special,  recognized  for  my  strengths  and  abilities. 

World:  So  that's  it.  Well,  I've  got  an  idea  for  you.  How  about  a 
nice  big  ad  in  the  newspaper.  You  know,  put  down  every- 
thing you're  proud  of,  the  achievements,  the  successes.  And 
you  could  include  all  the  details,  too,  the  glowing  accounts 
of  your  victories,  your  accomplishments.  And  best  yet,  man, 
the  "whole  thing  shouldn't  cost  you  more  than  a  dollar  or 
two. 

Me:  World,  I'm  not  asking  for  big  favors.  I'm  just  asking  for  an 
appreciation  of  my  worth,  somebody  to  give  me  the  recog- 
nition and  respect  I  deserve. 

World:    I  just  did,  mortal. 

Me:  You're  just  like  everybody  else,  aren't  you:  criticize,  find  the 
faults,  find  the  weaknesses.  Try  the  defendant  on  all  his 
failings.  Let  the  man  pass  his  days  doubting,  uncertain, 
faltering,  and  then,  when  his  soul  is  weak  and  raw,  kick  at 
him.  When  he's  down,  push  him  under.  Save  all  the  praise 
and   recognition   'til   he's   gone.    Hold   back   the   reassuring 


words  he  needs  to  sustain  him  through  the  hours  of  grief. 
Then,  maybe  when  he's  lowered  in  the  ground,  then  salve 
the  conscience  with  the  eulogies  and  commendations. 

World:  Hey,  youVe  really  got  some  kind  of  a  hang-up,  don't  you? 
What  is  it  anyway,  wounded  pride?  Misdirected  purpose? 
Simple  acid  indigestion,  maybe? 

Me:  Yeh,  I've  got  a  hang-up,  all  right.  It's  identity.  I  put  out,  I 
dedicate  myself,  I  strive  to  surpass.  And  I  find  myself  in 
the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  sometimes  even  behind  that. 
What  mark  can  I  make?  What  monument?  Where's  the  sub- 
stance to  justify  the  drive?  And  where's  the  drive  leading? 
If  the  end  result  can  be  measured  by  the  failures  along 
the  way,  what  can  I  use  as  motivation  to  face  the  future? 

World:  Say,  you're  simply  filled  with  little  philosophical  dilemmas, 
aren't  you? 

Me:  Don't  you  see,  World,  second  best  isn't  good  enough,  and 
it  looks  like  my  final  position  won't  even  be  a  show? 

World:    So  what  do  you  want  from  me? 

Me:  Well,  I  guess  I  can't  expect  a  brand  new  game.  Or  even 
a  rule  change,  I  suppose.  But  maybe  just  a  mark  for  effort; 
a  star  on  the  forehead  to  keep  the  spirits  up,  to  hurdle 
me  over  the  ponderings  of  purpose,  and  those  long  looks 
forward  and  behind. 

World:  But  you  know  I  don't  grade  that  way.  That's  a  big  rewrite 
of  the  rule  book,  and  you  can't  tamper  with  that  text.  My 
only  test  is  performance.  And  it's  not  an  absolute  personal 
test,  it's  strictly  a  relative  one.  You  achieve  an  incredible 
personal  feat,  but  if  that  success  can't  be  measured  as  tops 
against  today's  record,  it's  failure.  Accomplishment,  all  ac- 
complishment is  gauged  on  a  comparative  basis,  and  the  com- 
parison includes  all  in  the  arena. 

Me:  That  makes  4  billion,  500  million  and  me. 

World:  Exactly. 

Me:  It  takes  a  strong  head  to  rise  above  those  odds. 

World:  By  design. 

Me:  So  where  does  that  lead  me,  World? 

World:  To  a  decision.  You  can  stay  in  the  ring  and  wage  the  battle, 


within  your  class,  or  you  can  step  out,  and  hence  down. 

Me:         But  where's  the  pot  of  gold,  the  loving  cup,  the  reward? 

World:  Is  the  silver  engraving  enough  of  a  prize  to  win  the  race? 
Is  a  ribbon's  intrinsic  blue  sufficient  to  coax  the  contender 
away  from  the  easier  second  or  succeeding  place  colors? 
No,  dear  mortal  man,  the  contest  is  the  entire  game.  If  its 
winning  did  not  qualify  the  entrant  for  a  higher  challenge, 
its  playing  would  be  for  naught.  Indeed,  what  step  lies  be- 
yond the  top  of  the  top? 

Me:         But  what  of  those  who  will  never  even  glimpse  the  top? 

World:  Forever  lesser  contests,  but  each  of  similar  relative  sig- 
nificance. 

Me:  Oh,  World,  I'm  not  sure  I  can  play  the  game  if  the  stakes 
exclude  the  top  prize. 

World:  I  never  said  they  did.  On  the  contrary,  there's  a  winner  in 
every  race,  and  no  one  holds  a  predestined  right  to  that 
rank.  But  don't  you  see,  it's  the  struggle  that  has  the  mean- 
ing, not  the  final  score.  For  there's  always  tomorrow's  con- 
test. And  in  its  anticipation  is  the  fuel  to  strive,  to  persevere, 
to  overcome,  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  yesterday.  Indeed  to 
grow,  and  enrich,  and  develop. 

Me:  But  what  if  that  incremental  progress  isn't  enough?  What 

if  I  demand  more? 

World:  Then  achieve.  Reach  up.  But  anticipate  the  heightened  chal- 
lenge. And  the  commensurate  heightened  reward  and  de- 
velopment, too. 

Me:         You  make  it  sound  easy. 

World:  It  isn't,  my  friend.  Suggesting  so  is  sheer  deception.  But 
check  the  coin's  reverse,  too.  You  can  fall  back  from  the 
challenge,  ease  up  on  the  reins.  That  is  of  your  choice.  Then 
so  too,  its  result.  You're  a  man  of  drive,  momentum.  From 
whence  do  you  support  your  self-respect  if  you  voluntarily 
relinquish  rank?  You  may  not  achieve  your  aim  if  your  sights 
are  grand  enough,  but  you  have  also  not  conceded  downfall 
or  defeat., 

Me:         Hey,  World,  you're  pretty  tough. 

World:    Great  goals  are  prostituted  if  attainable  by  meager  means. 


Me:  Yeh,  I  guess  that  makes  sense,  all  right.  But,  you  know,  it's 

really  sort  of  a  trap,  isn't  it?  If  I  keep  up  the  pressure, 
keep  up  the  drive,  I  still  have  no  guarantee  I'll  get  where 
I've  got  to  go.  Yet,  if  I  let  up,  I  am  guaranteed  to  get 
where  I  don't  want  to  go.  In  the  first  case  I  don't  achieve 
your  respect,  and  in  the  second,  I  don't  achieve  my  own. 

World:  So  let  that  be  the  lesson,  then.  World  respect  may  be  a 
desirable  goal,  but  self-respect  is  indeed  an  even  more  useful 
one  yet.  And  as  a  corollary:  No  respect  at  all  is  utter 
damnation. 

Me:  So  that's  the  prescription  then:  hard  work,  keep  the  nose  to 

the  grindstone,  all  that.  And  out  of  it  all:  even  if  you  can't 
raise  your  head  above  the  others,  you  can  at  least  hold  it 
high. 

World:    You've  got  it. 

Me:  Hey  there,  World,  thanks. 

World:    Don't  mention  it. 

Me:  You  know,  everybody  says  you're  pretty  cold  and  cruel. 
I'm  not  so  sure. 

World:    You'd  better  believe  it! 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Genesis   1:26  ff.;  Psalm  8:3,  4;   Matt.   16:24  ff.; 
John   16:33;   Heb.   11:10  ff. 

1.  How  would  you  characterize  these  remarks  to  the  World?  They 
seem  self-centered,  but  are  they,  really?  To  what  extent  do  they 
reflect  a  Christian  point  of  view?  A  non-Christian  one? 

2.  In  your  experience  is  this  dialogue  authentic?  Does  it  accurately 
describe  the  real  world?  Does  it  allow  for  sin? 

3.  Is  it  true  that  "it's  the  struggle  that  has  the  final  meaning,  not 
the  final  score"? 

Definition 
Having  knowledge 

is  holding  a  lighted  candle 

when  one  walks 

in  a  dark  tunnel. 
Having  faith 

is  being  able 

to  walk  on 

even  if  the  candle 

goes  out. 

—  Bette  Killion 


An  idea  that  made  publishing  history 

The  DeWitt 


Wallaces  and 


Their 


Reader's 
^Digest 


By  L.   Perry  Wilbur 


PEOPLE  have  faith  in  the  Read- 
ers Digest"  has  long  been  a  pop- 
ular slogan  for  the  most  unique 
magazine  of  the  century.  The  slo- 
gan couldn't  be  more  true.  The 
story  of  the  creation  of  the  Digest 
by  DeWitt  Wallace  and  its  amazing 
growth  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
American  success  stories. 

Since  1741,  when  the  first  maga- 
zine —  American  Magazine  — 
appeared  on  the  scene,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  magazines  have  been 
published  in  America.  Not  one  of 
them  has  come  close  to  the  incredi- 
ble record  and  impact  of  Readers 
Digest. 

What  is  this  amazing  record? 
Take  circulation  alone.  The  Digest 
has  the  most  impressive  circulation 
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of  all  magazines  —  18  million  copies 
sold  a  month.  And  this  huge  circula- 
tion figure  is  U.S.  sales  alone.  For- 
eign sales  (28  international  edi- 
tions) total  more  than  11,300,000 
copies.  What  these  figures  mean  is 
that  people  all  over  the  globe  read 
the  Digest  —  actually  more  than 
100  million  readers.  That's  com- 
municating! 

The  Digest  also  has  a  book  club, 
a  record  club  and  two  book  pub- 
lishing subsidiaries.  A  recent  check 
revealed  a  total  sales  figure  of  more 
than  $300  million  a  year.  From  this 
gigantic  total,  Digest  profits  are  re- 
ported to  reach  the  tens  of  millions. 

DeWitt  Wallace  and  his  wife, 
Lila,  own  90  percent  of  the  stock, 
with  the  last  ten  percent  controlled 


by  the  charitable  foundation  estab- 
lished by  the  Wallaces.  Through  the 
years  of  the  magazine's  growth,  Mrs. 
Wallace  has  been  co-editor  with  her 
husband.  As  editors,  they  have  been 
and  remain  unique.  When  they 
started  in  1921,  fiction  was  the  rage 
in  the  publishing  world.  Most  edi- 
tors and  publishers  were  convinced 
that  the  public  had  no  interest  in 
true  material.  So  the  Wallaces  were 
warned  at  the  start  that  "a  maga- 
zine that  printed  serious  articles 
could  never  achieve  a  circulation  of 
over  250,000."  But  the  Wallaces  be- 
lieved in  their  magazine  and  ignored 
the  advice.  The  result  is  publishing 
history. 

Without  DeWitt  Wallace,  there 
would  have  been  no  Reader's  Digest 
—  unless  perchance  some  other 
bright  young  man  came  up  with  the 
same  novel  idea.  Wallace  is  the 
Readers  Digest.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous and  very  original  idea  for  a 
new  magazine:  he  would  reprint  the 
finest  articles  from  other  leading 
magazines  in  shortened  form.  Wal- 
lace saw  the  need  for  such  a  mag- 
azine when  he  found  that  he  con- 
tinually had  to  read  through  many 
different  periodicals  to  keep  up  with 
trends,  ideas  and  events. 

BORN  IN  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
1889  and  now  in  his  eighties, 
Wallace  is  a  tall  man  with  blue  eyes. 
He  spent  two  years  at  Macalester 
College,  a  small  Presbyterian  col- 
lege, where  his  father  was  president. 
Graduating  two  years  later  from  the 
University  of  California,  he  went  to 
work  as  an  advertising  salesman.  He 
was  eager  to  launch  the  great  idea 


DeWitt  Wallace,  now  84,  has  lived 
to  see  his  brainchild  flourish  and  be- 
come a  household  phrase  in  many 
languages.  Its  vitality  and  influence 
continue  unabated. 

he'd  originated,  but  World  War  I 
forced  him  to  delay  his  plans.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Infantry  and  was 
wounded. 

After  his  release,  he  decided  to 
work  on  his  idea.  While  working  in 
Pittsburgh  in  the  Publicity  Depart- 
ment of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company,  he  used  his  free  time  to 
practice  reducing  various  articles  to 
what  was  essential.  In  time,  he 
learned  to  do  this  skillfully  without 
ruining  the  style,  theme  or  ideas  of 
the  writers. 

When  the  panic  of  1921  hit  in 
full  force,  Wallace  lost  his  job.  He 
decided  that  this  was  the  time  to 
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Lila  Acheson  Wallace  helped  her 
husband  launch  the  Digest  soon  after 
their  marriage  in  1921.  They  started 
in  a  Greenwich  Village  storeroom  with 
a  loan  of  $1,300. 

launch  his  idea,  so  he  moved  to 
New  York,  soon  married  Lila  Ache- 
son,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
and  started  Reader  s  Digest.  His  total 
funds  came  to  $1,300,  and  that  was 
a  loan. 

The  rest  is  magazine  history  — 
the  four  star  kind.  Wallace  got  his 
first  Digest  issue  out,  operating  from 
a  storeroom  in  Greenwich  Village. 
The  room  was  right  under  a  New 
York  speakeasy.  The  date  of  this  his- 
toric first  issue  was  February,  1922, 
and  the  following  slogan  appeared 
in  it:  "Thirty-one  articles  each 
month  from  leading  magazines,  each 
article  of  enduring  value  and  inter- 


est, in  condensed  and  compact 
form."  No  less  than  5,000  copies  of 
the  first  issue  were  printed. 

Hardly  anyone  but  the  Wallaces 
believed  that  the  new  magazine 
would  show  a  profit.  The  initial  re- 
sponse was  encouraging,  however; 
$5,000  in  subscriptions  came  in,  so 
the  industrious  couple  kept  at  it. 
Early  in  1923  the  circulation  jumped 
to  7,000,  which  meant  the  Wallaces 
could  move  out  of  the  storeroom 
into  better  offices.  An  apartment 
over  a  garage  on  an  estate  in  West- 
chester served  as  the  next  home  for 
the  growing  Digest.  The  rent  was 
$25  a  month. 

NOW  THE  Digest  really  began  to 
grow.  In  the  next  six  years, 
1923-1929,  circulation  leaped  from 
7,000  to  290,000.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1939,  the  magazine's  circulation  was 
a  whopping  1,500,000.  During  this 
ten-year  period,  1929-1939,  Wallace 
began  to  add  new  and  original  arti- 
cles to  each  issue.  This  step  was  a 
wise  one,  for  the  magazine  had  long 
since  proved  that  it  was  more  than 
just  a  reprint  publication. 

Wallace  follows  a  specific  pattern 
in  using  original  articles.  He  often 
arranges  to  have  other  magazines 
print  them  in  their  full  length.  Then 
he  later  publishes  condensed  ver- 
sions in  the  Digest. 

In  1939,  the  Wallaces  brought 
out  a  British  Digest  edition  which 
was  warmly  accepted.  Today  there 
are  thirteen  language  editions,  in- 
cluding one  in  Chinese. 

Until  1955,  the  Digest  did  not 
accept  ads  for  its  U.S.  edition.  For 
economic  reasons  the  first  ads  began 
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appearing  in  March,  1955.  Since  the 
mid-fifties,  the  Digest  has  grown  so 
as  to  now  hold  sixth  place  in  maga- 
zine advertising  revenue. 

Through  its  years  of  growth,  the 
Wallaces  have  published  articles  on 
many  controversial  and  hitherto 
taboo  subjects.  Possibly  the  most 
famous  of  their  original  articles  has 
been  "And  Sudden  Death"  —  a 
hard-hitting  piece  about  highway 
accidents.  Police  departments  and 
safe  driving  organizations  flooded 
the  Digest  with  requests  for  four 
million  reprints. 

According  to  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, the  Digest  articles  on 
Communism  which  appeared  in  the 
Italian  edition  did  much  to  prevent 
Italy  from  sinking  into  Communism 
in  the  important  Italian  elections  of 
the  1950's. 

THE  WALLACES  are,  of  course, 
two  of  the  wealthiest  people  in 


the  world.  Yet  they  give  away  most 
of  their  millions.  As  DeWitt  Wallace 
puts  it,  "My  wife  and  I  decided 
many  years  ago  that  there  are  more 
satisfying  uses  for  money  than  the 
accumulation  of  it."  Forty  million 
was  given  to  Macalester  College, 
and  other  large  grants  have  been 
awarded  to  art  centers,  universities 
and  other  selected  recipients.  A  pro- 
fessorship for  Hubert  Humphrey 
was  financed  by  the  Wallaces. 

Though  in  his  eighties,  Wallace 
maintains  his  strong  editorial  interest 
and  is  alert  to  new  trends  and  ideas. 
The  Digest  remains  his  all-consum- 
ing interest.  "An  editor  doesn't  need 
outside  interests  because  he  deals 
with  every  subject  under  the  sun." 

From  its  early  growth  years  on- 
ward, Readers  Digest  has  had  a  re- 
markable influence  on  readers  every- 
where. Its  name  has  stood  for  qual- 
ity—  for  articles  that  inform,  in- 
struct,  entertain  and   inspire.      ■  ■ 


*V\hl. 
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The  Monarch:  Mysterious 

Butterfly  Migrant 


By  Bonnie   Newton 


One  of  nature's  most  glorious  displays 


BEAUTIFUL  monarch  butter- 
flies hover  over  North  Ameri- 
can fields  and  gardens  all  summer 
long.  Their  life  at  this  time  seems  to 
be  one  of  leisure  as  they  glide  from 
flower  to  flower  on  almost  motionless 
wings.  Direction  does  not  seem  im- 
portant; as  many  will  be  seen  flying 
one  way  as  in  another.  Their  wide- 
spread flights  make  the  graceful, 
orange-and-black  serial  travelers  the 
best-known  butterflies  in  the  United 
States. 

But  when  autumn  arrives,  and 
their  favorite  food,  the  milkweed 
flower,  is  gone,  these  famous  butter- 
fly migrants  leave  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  southern  Alaska,  and  the 
north  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  to 
start  on  their  annual  flight  south- 
ward. For  size  and  extent,  this  mass 
migration  is  unique  among  American 
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insects.  Each  monarch  begins  its 
flight  alone  but  is  soon  joined  by 
migrating  companions.  Groups  get 
larger  and  larger  until  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  flying  together.  As 
the  velvet-winged,  delicate  creatures 
stream  southward,  the  advancing 
front  of  the  migrating  monarchs  is 
often  miles  wide. 

These  tiny  wayfarers  are  powerful 
fliers.  They  can  fly  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  at  least  2,000 
miles.  Weighing  only  a  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  with  wings  some  three 
inches  across,  they  travel  at  speeds 
between  11  and  30  miles  an  hour, 
about  15  to  100  feet  above  the 
ground.  They  can  fly  hundreds  of 
miles  without  alighting.  Circumvent- 
ing the  Great  Lakes,  traveling  over 
the  valleys  of  the  Rockies,  crossing 
deserts,  flying  through  storms,  they 


migrate  in  great  concentrations  to 
Gulf  coast  states.  Overwintering 
sites  extend  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  westward  to  and  including 
Mexico,  thence  northward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  as  far  north  as  Mon- 
terey, California.  With  their  in- 
domitable energy,  and  help  from 
tailwinds  and  hitchhikes  on  ships, 
monarchs  have  circled  the  globe.  In 
Britain  the  first  one  was  captured 
in  1876.  Since  then  hundreds  have 
been  netted  in  Western  Europe,  in 
the  Azores  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Island  hopping  has  carried  them  to 
Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Philippines. 

The  monarch  butterfly  is  capable 
of  a  great  deal  of  flight  control  and 
can  alter  its  forward  speed  and  di- 
rection at  will.  Broad  wings  make 
it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  ver- 
ticle  air  currents  to  maintain  height 
when  gliding  close  to  the  ground. 
This  leisurely  type  of  flight  is 
adopted  when  the  butterfly  is  seek- 
ing suitable,  nectar-bearing  flowers. 
In  cruising  flight,  the  monarch  gives 
its  wings  a  few  strong  strokes  and 
then  glides  gracefully,  wings  motion- 
less, for  long  distances.  This  method 
of  flight,  at  a  speed  of  about  11 
miles  per  hour,  is  used  when  the 
butterfly  is  feeding,  passing  from 
one  flower  to  another,  or  during  mi- 
gration. Speed  flight,  between  25-30 
miles  per  hour,  is  used  when  the 
butterfly  is  escaping  from  danger  or 
attempting  to  get  back  on  an  origi- 
nal direction  of  flight. 

WHILE  the  monarchs  are  mov- 
ing    southward,     they     take 
shelter  at  night  along  the  migrating 


route.  Certain  groups  of  trees  are 
selected  year  after  year  as  roosting 
sites.  Monarchs  choose  the  leeward 
side  of  the  tree  and,  having  settled, 
spread  their  wings  as  a  signal  to  late 
arrivals.  The  next  morning  they  re- 
sume flight.  Although  usually  flying 
close  to  the  ground,  they  will  rise 
to  considerable  heights  to  overcome 
a  mountain  barrier.  This  is  evi- 
denced from  reports  of  specimens 
seen  and  collected  at  heights  of  11,- 
000  feet  above  sea  level. 

One  favorite  winter  home  of  the 
monarchs  is  Pacific  Grove,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  tip  of  the  Monterey  Pen- 
insula. Large  groups  of  butterflies 
from  Canada,  Alaska  and  the  north 
Pacific  coast  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  to  find  their  way  to  the  very 
same  trees  in  "Butterfly  Town/' 
U.S.A.,  to  which  their  parents  clung 
the  previous  winter. 

Preceded  by  advance  scouts  who 
choose  their  winter  headquarters  in 
early  October,  they  arrive  in  largest 
numbers  about  November  1st  to 
spend  the  winter  in  several  select 
groves  of  trees.  Butterflies  appear 
over  Monterey  Bay  as  a  strange, 
dark  cloud.  Apparently,  the  air  cur- 
rent which  helps  waft  them  along 
ends  here,  and  the  graceful  visitors 
swarm  toward  land.  The  dark  cloud 
becomes  a  golden  orange  and  black 
one  as  the  butterflies  approach 
closer.  On  first  arrival  the  monarchs 
alight  on  low  shrubs  before  swarm- 
ing to  clusters  of  Spanish  moss  on 
pine,  oak,  cypress  and  eucalyptus 
trees.  Pine  trees  especially  seem  to 
attract  them,  probably  because  their 
little  feet  grip  the  slender  needles 
more  firmly.  One  after  another  the 
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beautiful  creatures  alight  on  the 
pine  needles  until  they  form  huge 
clusters.  As  many  as  one  thousand 
will  cluster  together  on  a  three-foot 
branch.  Small  limbs  are  actually 
bent  down  with  the  weight  of  the 
colorful  butterfly  "blossoms." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  one 
favorite  grove  of  this  sea  coast  town 
about  two  million  monarchs  cover 
the  branches  of  some  six  acres  of 
pines.  Year  after  year  they  find  the 
same  trees  and  mass  on  the  sides 
that  protect  them  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  luxuriating  in  the  warm 
climate  until  spring.  During  dull 
days  they  hang  in  long  festoons  in 
the  branches.  They  are  difficult  to 
detect,  unless  sunshine  causes  un- 
rest, as  folded  wings  show  only  the 
underwing  buff  color.  At  these  times 
they  appear  like  huge  clusters  of 
dead  leaves.  On  sunny  days  the 
butterflies  spend  hours  fluttering 
among  garden  flowers  and  parks 
throughout  the  area.  They  particu- 
larly favor  the  "jewel  tree"  shrub 
with  its  tall  spikes  of  purple,  blue, 
and  pink  blossoms.  While  they  are 
in  flight  the  distinctive  marking  of 
the  monarch's  upper  wing  surface  is 
displayed.  This  ranges  from  bright 
orange-yellow  to  orange-brown  and 
black.  Birds  leave  the  monarch  but- 
terflies alone,  probably  because  the 
milkweed  food  they  eat,  which  has 
an  acrid  sap,  gives  these  insects  an 
evil-tasting  poison  that  nauseates 
any  bird  trying  to  eat  them.  Thus 
their  brilliant  wings,  in  addition  to 
forming  adornment,  serve  as  an  "ag- 
gressive coloration,"  warning  insect- 
eating  birds  to  keep  away.  Thus,  the 
monarchs  defend  themselves. 
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PACIFIC  GROVE  residents  are 
very  proud  of  their  exotic  winter 
visitors.  Boys  and  girls  of  "Butter- 
fly Town"  spend  weeks  each  year 
planning  a  special  butterfly  festival. 
On  a  Saturday  in  October  several 
thousand  costumed  school  children 
parade  through  the  main  streets  of 
the  town,  marching  to  the  music  of 
school  bands  in  a  colorful  and  joy- 
ful welcome  to  the  returning  mon- 
archs. Adult  citizens  are  equally 
fond  of  these  jewelled,  skyway  trav- 
elers. Pacific  Grove  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  honored  with  the 
highest  rating  for  its  size  of  any 
museum  in  the  United  States,  has 
contributed  considerably  to  knowl- 
edge about  butterflies.  It  exhibits 
several  large  collections,  some  so 
delicate  that  they  are  on  public  view 
for  only  short  periods  at  a  time.  A 
further  evidence  of  concern  for  the 
butterfly  visitors  is  seen  near  the 
butterfly  trees;  here  are  displayed 
signs  of  "Quiet  Please"  and  "Quiet 
Zone."  And  in  1938,  the  City  Coun- 
cil passed  an  ordinance  making  any- 
one molesting  butterflies  liable  to  a 
$500  fine.  Strangely,  if  the  butter- 
flies have  been  molested  on  a  cer- 
tain tree  one  year,  succeeding  gen- 
erations seldom  return  to  that 
particular  tree. 

In  early  spring,  the  overwintering 
clusters  disband,  and  by  late  April 
one  might  be  hard  pressed  to  find 
a  single  one.  Not  all  butterflies  sur- 
vive the  winter,  and  the  spring  flight 
northward  is  just  an  individual 
effort,  not  the  masses  of  the  autumn 
migration.  Survivors  begin  the  long 
trek  back  to  Canada  and  Alaska.  As 
they  fly  northward  the  females  stop 


and  lay  their  exquisite,  pale  green 
eggs  on  tiny,  young  milkweed 
leaves,  instinctively  knowing  that 
the  tender  leaves  will  form  the  sole 
diet  of  the  caterpillars.  Black-and- 
white  caterpillars,  upon  reaching 
maturity,  are  about  two  inches  long 
with  yellow  heads  and  black  stripes 
across  the  body.  Metamorphosis 
from  caterpillar  to  butterfly  takes 
about  thirty  days.  The  chrysalis, 
smooth  and  waxy,  and  of  a  rich 
shade  of  green,  decorated  with  spots 
of  shining  gold,  looks  more  like  a 
piece  of  jewelry  than  the  produc- 
tion of  a  caterpillar. 

MONARCHS  produce  several 
generations  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  number  varying 
with  latitude.  This  explains  why 
many  millions  of  butterflies  are 
ready  by  late  summer  to  journey 
southward,  when  only  a  few  re- 
turned north  in  spring.  By  July  all 
the  monarchs  who  made  the  migra- 
tion to  Pacific  Grove  the  previous 
fall  have  died,  leaving  only  the  off- 
spring of  the  various  generations  to 
make  this  year's  trip.  Thus  the  "mys- 


tery of  the  monarch"  is  especially 
amazing  when  one  realizes  that  but- 
terflies arriving  in  "Butterfly  Town" 
each  year  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore, but  "sense"  that  this  is  their 
winter  home.  Butterfly  experts  are 
still  trying  to  unravel  the  intriguing 
puzzle  of  how  these  new  swarms 
unerringly  find  their  way  each  year 
over  such  great  distances  to  the 
exact  refuge  where  prior  genera- 
tions spent  previous  winters. 

The  monarchs'  first  visit  to  Pacific 
Grove  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but 
local  inhabitants  have  been  aware 
of  them  ever  since  Monterey  Penin- 
sula was  the  home  of  early-day 
Indians.  One  written  record  men- 
tions butterflies  swarming  there  as 
early  as  the  winter  of  1869.  Even 
though  we  do  not  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  monarchs  we  can 
delight  in  and  wonder  each  October 
at  the  tall  trees  ablaze  with  the  color 
of  countless  orange  and  black  but- 
terflies. Here,  in  the  hushed,  cathe- 
dral atmosphere,  onlookers  stand 
silent  with  the  flutter  of  thousands  of 
wings  overhead,  enjoying  one  of  na- 
ture's most  glorious  displays.  ■  ■ 
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Alone  with  a  madman 


Desert  Rendezvous 


By   L.   H.   Nichols 


ACRID  fumes  given  off  by  the 
smudge  pots  were  nauseating; 
the  steady  rat-tat-tat  of  the  "Pom- 
poms" punctuated  the  night  air  as 
planes  circled  crazily  overhead 
dumping  their  deadly  cargo  in  the 
harbor  area.  Searchlight  beams 
seemed  to  seek  frantically  the  seren- 
ity of  a  few  moments  before.  Two 
or  three  isolated  fires  were  barely 
visible  through  the  haze  of  smog 
and  smoke.  It  had  been  a  violent 
switch  from  the  tranquil  to  the  tur- 
bulent, from  the  calm  to  the  chaotic. 
As  I  lay  in  a  friendly  ravine 
watching  these  events  unfold,  my 
thoughts  tip-toed  hurriedly  through 
the  past  two  weeks. 

1HAD  been  on  special  assignment 
in  Algiers  for  a  week,  and  upon 
returning  to  Oran,  learned  that  my 
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Army  Unit  had  relocated  five  hun- 
dred miles  west  across  a  Moroccan 
desert  "somewhere  near  Rabat."  I 
had  contacted  a  nearby  Headquar- 
ters Unit  and  requested  help  from 
their  CO  in  reaching  my  group.  Air 
travel  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
there  was  a  supply  train  leaving  at 
midnight  for  Rabat.  For  security 
reasons  I  was  listed  on  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing as  merchandise  and  assigned  a 
car  number. 

A  friendly  African  moon  hung 
just  out  of  reach,  and  the  barrage 
balloons  surrounding  the  harbor  mir- 
rored its  silvery  reflections,  bringing 
to  life  all  types  of  craft,  from  the 
lowly  fishing  yawl  to  the  huge  tank- 
ers and  freighters.  I  made  my  way 
down  the  ramp-like  road  that  leads 
from  the  city  to  the  transportation 
area    when    suddenly    the    familiar 


wail  of  the  air  raid  sirens  blotted 
out  this  peaceful  panorama.  I  scur- 
ried for  the  nearest  shelter  which 
happened  to  be  this  deep  ditch  with 
slanting  sides.  The  sun-baked  earth 
had  cracked  in  various  places,  some 
of  the  fissures  appearing  to  be  three 
or  four  inches  wide. 

I  was  wearing  loose  fitting  cover- 
alls, side-arms  and  leggings,  and  had 
thrown  my  light  pack  down  beside 
me  as  I  stretched  out.  I  felt  some- 
thing slither  down  my  neck,  and 
stifling  a  yell  of  terror,  I  arose  and 
with  one  quick  motion  threw  off  the 
upper  half  of  my  uniform  along  with 
the  unwelcome  intruder,  who  was 
soon  lost  in  another  dark  opening  in 
the  earth's  crust.  All  I  could  think  of 
were  the  sand  vipers  we  had  en- 
countered in  other  parts  of  Africa. 
I  crouched  along  the  wall  bordering 
the  road  for  the  duration  of  the  raid 
and  waited  anxiously  for  the  "All 
clear." 

The  attack  apparently  hadn't  been 
very  damaging;  the  dock  fires  were 
under  control,  and  there  was  activity 
all  over  the  place  as  I  resumed  my 
journey  down  the  ramp.  I  was  more 
shaken  from  my  snake  scare  than 
the  raid.  The  challenge  of  a  sentry 
brought  me  back  to  reality.  I  pre- 
sented my  travel  orders,  and  he  di- 
rected me  towards  the  railroad.  As  it 
was  nearing  departure  time,  I  has- 
tened to  the  area  and  was  assigned 
a  car  toward  the  rear  of  the  train. 
I  had  been  designated  as  "Goods," 
so  I  crawled  into  the  car,  the  floor 
of  which  was  lightly  sprinkled  with 
straw.  In  the  semi-darkness  I  pulled 
the  blanket  from  my  pack  and  was 
soon  asleep  in  a  corner. 
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I  AWOKE  with  the  first  streaks 
of  a  red  desert  sun  shining 
through  the  cracks  of  my  convey- 
ance. As  I  sat  up  and  looked  at  my 
watch  I  suddenly  realized  that  I 
wasn't  alone.  There  was  a  figure  in 
a  GI  uniform  huddled  at  the  other 
end  of  the  car.  The  thought  of 
company  on  this  safari  was  hearten- 
ing. 

"Hey,  Buddy,  how  about  some 
meat  and  beans?"  was  my  opening 
salutation  as  I  fumbled  in  my  pack 
for  a  can  of  the  infamous  C-rations. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer 
as  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion and  opened  his  eyes.  The  uni- 
form hung  on  him  like  a  blanket; 
his  face  was  pale  and  expressionless. 
Despite  his  appearance,  there  was  a 
sinister  air  about  him.  Then  I  no- 
ticed that  he  had  numerous  cases  of 
rations  tucked  away  in  his  end  of  the 
car  along  with  the  customary  duffle 
bag. 

There  was  still  no  word  from  my 
friend.  A  number  of  thoughts 
crossed  my  mind.  Maybe  he  was  a 
"Frog"  in  an  American  uniform,  or 
possibly  some  neutral  who  couldn't 
comprehend  the  language. 

I  opened  the  door  about  halfway 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  car  and  cau- 
tiously peered  out  at  the  country- 
side. The  train  seemed  to  be  lurch- 
ing along  at  about  15  miles  an  hour. 
There  were  no  signs  of  habitation, 
just  sand  and  occasional  clumps  of 
brown  foliage. 

I  poured  a  little  water  from  m*y 
canteen  into  a  handkerchief  and 
wiped  my  face  and  hands.  My  sup- 
ply of  chlorine  tablets  was  ex- 
hausted, so  I  would  have  to  depend 


on  water  from  the  locomotive  for 
drinking  purposes,  unless  we 
stopped  soon  at  some  desert  out- 
post. The  sun  had  just  risen,  but 
it  was  already  unbearably  hot  in  the 
car  that  was  to  be  combination  home 
and  prison  for  the  next  two  days.  In 
the  meantime,  my  friend  had  eaten 
ravenously  from  his  store  of  provi- 
sions and  was  washing  it  down  with 
great  gulps  from  an  earthen  jug. 

Suddenly  the  train's  whistle 
sounded,  and  we  came  to  a  jarring, 
jolting  stop.  The  town  was  Sidi  Bel 
Abbes,  headquarters  of  the  world- 
famed  French  Foreign  Legion. 

The  glamour  and  fantasy  sur- 
rounding these  men  had  long  since 
given  way  to  hard  facts  in  my  mind. 
Their  legendary  heroics,  ballooned 
out  of  proportion  by  Hollywood  pro- 
ductions of  Gary  Cooper  and  Ronald 
Colman  movies,  were  just  another 
desert  mirage  buried  under  the  time- 
less sands.  Earlier  phases  of  the  war 
brought  us  in  direct  contact  with 
this  unprincipled  group  of  desert 
pirates,   and   we  trusted   them  not. 

The  only  visible  signs  of  life  were 
our  own  train  crew  joining  the  sta- 
tion complement  in  the  traditional 
greetings  and  glasses  of  wine.  This 
ritual  intrigued  me.  In  Africa,  there's 
always  a  miniature  fiesta  whenever 
a  train  arrives  in  town.  The  crew 
join  the  station  personnel  in  a  drink 
or  so  as  they  exchange  pleasantries. 
Maybe  it's  all  a  prayer  of  thankful- 
ness that  this  old  equipment  has 
completed  another  segment  of  its 
journey. 

I  took  this  opportunity  to  grab 
a  can  of  coffee  concentrate,  hurry  to 
the  locomotive  and  draw  a  cup  of 


hot  water.  Instant  coffee  at  120  de- 
grees! However,  it  tasted  good  in 
these  drab  surroundings.  I  filled  my 
canteen  and  took  another  cup  back 
to  the  car  for  shaving  purposes. 

AS  WE  resumed  our  trip  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  I  had 
noticed  no  other  occupants  on  this 
train  outside  of  ourselves  and  the 
train  crew  during  the  stop  at  Sidi 
Bel  Abbes.  After  watching  more  of 
the  monotonous  landscape  slide  by, 
I  finally  settled  back  to  count  the 
hours  remaining  before  we  would 
reach  our  destination.  It  was  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  seemed 
like  we  were  riding  in  a  fiery  fur- 
nace. I  had  opened  both  doors,  but 
the  hot  breeze  was  anything  but 
refreshing. 

"Boy,  it  sure  is  hot,  isn't  it?"  was 
my  opening  barrage  as  I  tried  again 
to  get  some  reaction  from  my  car- 
mate.  I  offered  him  a  portion  of 
bitter  chocolate,  and  he  withdrew 
to  his  cache  of  C-rations,  evidently 
fearing  that  I  had  designs  on  his 
precious  possessions.  The  expression 
on  his  face  startled  me.  It  was  one 
of  incoherence  and  shock.  I  had  wit- 
nessed the  same  vacant  stare  on  the 
faces  of  raw  recruits  as  they  were 
hurriedly  thrown  into  combat  with- 
out adequate  preparation,  or  had 
been  exposed  for  the  first  time  to 
the  horror  of  a  squad's  being  blown 
up  in  a  mine  field. 

The  desert  twilight  closed  in,  and 
a  chill  wind  contributed  to  the 
gloom.  I  pulled  the  blanket  tightly 
around  my  shoulders  and  dozed  off, 
only  to  awaken  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity a  few  hours  after  darkness  had 
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enfolded    us    with    its    cooler    air. 

A  dazzling  ray  of  light  was  shin- 
ing directly  into  my  eyes,  and  I  felt 
a  weight  on  my  chest  as  well  as  a 
cold  steel  blade  against  my  throat. 
The  fact  that  I  was  frozen  with 
fright  probably  saved  my  life.  My 
blanket  was  still  around  me,  and  my 
right  hand  rested  near  my  forty-five 
which  I  had  neglected  to  remove  be- 
fore I  retired.  With  the  desperation 
of  a  condemned  man  approaching 
the  little  green  door,  I  slowly  groped 
for  the  trigger  —  at  the  same  time 
lying  very  quietly.  Now  was  the 
time! 

In  two  separate,  simultaneous 
moves  I  reversed  our  positions.  I 
pulled  the  trigger  as  I  pushed  the 
holster  away  from  my  body.  The 
deafening  explosion  startled  my  as- 
sailant, my  left  hand  struck  his  fore- 
arm, and  the  knife  flew  from  his 
grasp.  I  drew  my  pistol,  darted  to 
my  feet,  and  grabbed  the  flashlight 
he  had  dropped.  He  withdrew  hur- 
riedly to  his  end  of  the  car  as  I 
followed  up  my  advantage. 

The  feeling  that  this  fellow  was 
lacking  in  some  of  his  mental  fac- 
ulties kept  me  from  shooting  him. 
He  sat  down  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  In  the  meantime,  I 
had  both  flashlight  and  pistol  zeroed 
in  on  him.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do  but  wait  until  daybreak, 
at  the  same  time  hoping  the  bat- 
teries would  hold  out  or  the  train 
would  stop.  My  companion's  emo- 
tional experience  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  him  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  and  troubled  sleep.  I  was 
afraid  to  relax  my  vigilance,  and, 
after  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
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the  desert  dawn  arrived  once  more. 

When  the  train  arrived  at  Oujda 
I  gathered  up  my  belongings  and 
jumped  out  of  the  car  after  first  con- 
fiscating the  knife  which  was  still 
lying  in  the  straw  on  the  floor.  I 
went  through  the  coffee  ritual  at  the 
locomotive  and  nibbled  on  a  stale 
C-ration  cookie. 

I  was  about  to  relate  my  experi- 
ence of  the  night  before  to  the  train 
crew,  but  no  one  spoke  English,  and 
my  French  and  Spanish  left  much 
to  be  desired.  I  decided  to  sweat 
out  the  balance  of  the  trip  on  a  flat 
car  immediately  behind  the  engine. 
I  wanted  no  part  of  another  night  in 
that  box  car.  I  was  sheltered  some- 
what from  the  blistering  sun  by  a 
canopy  which  was  thrown  carelessly 
over  a  medium  tank.  After  making 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
I  settled  back  for  a  welcome  siesta. 

I  awoke  as  we  arrived  in  Taza. 
Curiosity  sent  me  looking  for  the 
lad  in  the  box  car.  He  seemed  to  be 
asleep  amidst  a  half  dozen  empty 
tins  of  food.  I  didn't  bother  to 
awaken  him.  I  was  looking  forward 
to  a  good  night's  sleep  on  my  flat 
car.  The  bed  might  be  hard,  but  the 
security  was  super. 

IT  WAS  the  dawn  of  the  third 
day,  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in 
amazement.  We  had  left  the  desert 
behind.  Now,  fertile  valleys  and 
snow-capped  mountains  were  on  the 
pictorial  menu.  Long  tunnels 
guarded  by  Foreign  Legionnaires 
were  a  common  sight. 

The  train  slowed  almost  to  a  halt, 
and  I  threw  a  half  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes to  some  natives  who  were  pick- 


ing  oranges.  They  retaliated  by  fill- 
ing my  pack  with  the  luscious  fruit, 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  bill  of 
fare.  Oranges  have  never  tasted  as 
good  since  that  occasion. 

Toward  evening  the  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Rabat  loomed  in  the  distance. 
American  and  French  MP's  were 
present  in  large  numbers  as  we 
crawled  slowly  into  the  siding. 

"Hey,  Sarge,  you  alone  on  this 
train?"  queried  an  MP  as  I  started 
to  alight. 

I  was  ready  to  reply  when  I  no- 
ticed a  group  taking  my  companion 
into  custody  at  the  box  car. 

"No,  there  was  another  guy  in 
that  car,  but  I  never  did  make  his 
acquaintance,"  I  answered.  "In  fact, 
he  stayed  under  cover  the  whole 
trip." 

"It's  just  as  well  you  didn't/'  con- 
tinued the  MP,  "He  went  berserk  in 
a  Replacement  Depot  near  Oran 
after  killing  four  other  soldiers.  His 
CO  at  Oran  alerted  us.  Sorry  we 
couldn't  grab  him  before,  but  we 
have  no  personnel  between  here  and 
Oran.  The  French  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  desert  towns,  so  this  is 
the  first  opportunity  we  had  to  pick 
him  up." 

I  breathed  a  prayer  of  thankful- 
ness as  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  cou- 
ple of  the  boys  in  my  Unit  waiting 
in  a  weapons  carrier  near  the  sta- 
tion. ■  ■ 


Bill:  "I  have  an  uncle  who  doesn't 
smoke,  drink,  chew  or  go  out  with 
women.  And  tomorrow  he's  going 
to  celebrate  his  60th  birthday." 

Will:  "How?" 
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"My  trees  whisper  the  secrets  of  life." 


Return  to  the 
Whispering  Leaves 


By  Rita  S:  Busby 


IN  THE  busy  time  when  you  are 
neither  young  nor  old,  but  some- 
where in  between,  trying  to  achieve, 
grappling  to  make  up  for  past  blun- 
ders and  building  something  almost 
undefinable,  an  event  occurs  that 
makes  you  take  a  closer  look  at  your 
life. 

Such  was  the  case  with  "poor" 
Aunt  Bess,  as  we  called  her  then, 
when  she  left  the  deprived  world 
she  had  known  for  years,  to  come 
share  for  a  short  while  in  what  we 
thought  was  a  better  life. 

She  traveled  the  3,000  miles  home 
with  us  and  forever  pressed  her  nose 
against  the  window  of  the  car  as  a 
small  child  does  when  he  is  first  dis- 
covering the  wonders  of  the  world 
he  lives  in.  In  all  her  seventy-nine 
years  she  had  lived  within  a  small 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  never  ven- 
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turing  any  farther  into  the  "world." 

"Never  been  no  reason  to,"  she 
had  answered  when  queried  by  my 
small  son  as  to  why  she  never  ven- 
tured beyond  her  small  town  with  its 
narrow  streets  and  outlying  rolling 
hills. 

She  had  never  eaten  in  a  restau- 
rant, never  slept  in  a  motel  —  had 
never  done  a  lot  of  things,  I  thought. 

She  was  far  from  speechless 
whenever  she  encountered  some- 
thing new,  however.  Blue  eyes  spar- 
kling, she  would  smack  her  lips 
ceremoniously  and  make  up  a  short, 
but  to  the  point  poem  concerning 
the  marvel  before  her.  And  some 
were  not  so  marvelous. 

We  passed  a  sign  pointing  to  a 
dirt  road  leading  to  the  right  which 
said,  "Nature  Retreat."  Bob,  my  hus- 
band,   explained,    "That's   a   nudist 
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camp.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one?" 

She  chuckled,  clapped  her  hands 
and  said,  "Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes.  I  once 
knew  a  nudist  —  poor  sap.  He 
spilled  coffee  upon  his  lap.  He  took 
off  in  orbit —  yap,  yap,'  and  is 
probably  still  there  —  poor  sap." 

We  all  laughed  together.  We  kept 
it  up  the  whole  trip  home.  Regard- 
less of  her  tattered  clothes,  missing 
teeth  and  caloused  hands,  she  grew 
more  beautiful  with  every  passing 
mile. 

Our  children  awaited  and  hung 
onto  every  word  she  spoke.  They 
didn't  seem  to  mind  that  at  times 
she  couldn't  remember  either  of 
their  names,  Gary  and  Linda.  But 
they  knew  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand that  sometimes  she  couldn't 
remember  the  names  of  her  own 
three  children,  who  now,  grown  and 
married,  lived  in  the  same  small 
community  as  she. 

Bess  spoke  frequently  of  her 
grandchildren.  There  were  eighteen 
of  them  and  though  she  spoke  of 
her  grandchildren  not  by  name,  be- 
cause she  simply  couldn't  remember, 
she  spoke  of  them  with  deep  love. 

She  marveled  at  the  size  of  our 
home  when  we  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  journey.  It  had  never  seemed 
that  large  to  me.  But  her  remark  of, 
"Look  at  all  the  storage  space," 
made  me  realize  what  she  was 
thinking. 

I  KNEW  she  probably  could  fill 
the  rooms  to  bursting.  I  had 
been  amazed  when  we  had  driven 
out  to  her  place  in  the  country  at 
just  what  she  could  store. 

Her  little  trailer  sat  high  atop  a 
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hill  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  trees 
and  small  meandering  brooks.  The 
trailer  had  one  bedroom  but  she 
didn't  sleep  in  it.  The  bed  was 
stacked  clear  to  the  top  of  the  trailer 
with  mementos  and  keepsakes  of  her 
life,  as  was  the  entire  trailer.  A  space 
was  cleared  on  the  couch  and  this 
was  where  she  slept. 

She  complained  a  little  —  jokingly 
in  fact  —  at  the  size  of  the  bed  we 
provided  for  her.  "Seems  a  waste 
for  one  little  old  sleepin'  body  like 
mine  to  have  to  take  up  all  that 
bed." 

We  took  her  to  see  all  the  sights 
in  our  big  city.  I  was  amazed  at  her 
stamina  when  we  walked  for  what 
seemed  miles.  "Don't  you  ever  get 
tired?"  I  asked  her,  to  which  she 
replied,  "Shucks.  I  do  this  much 
walking  getting  back  and  forth  to 
the  outhouse  during  the  day." 

We  took  her  to  the  large  oceanic 
zoo  and  while  feeding  the  porpoises 
she  remarked,  "You  know,  I  have  a 
pet  squirrel  in  the  woods  back  home. 
Every  morning  he  comes  for  break- 
fast." Her  eyes  held  a  look  of  nostal- 
gia. 

She  stood  gazing  at  the  glass  en- 
closure that  crept  up  the  side  of  the 
many-storied  hotel  during  one  excur- 
sion, which  prompted  me  to  ask, 
"Would  you  like  to  ride  that  eleva- 
tor?" 

She  eagerly  said  "yes"  and  held 
my  hand  all  the  way  up.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  open  and  her  head  slowly 
turned  round  and  about  trying  to 
take  in  all  the  scenery.  She  seemed 
overwhelmed,  but  upon  descending 
she  remarked,  "That  was  wonderful. 
It  gives  you  almost  the  same  feelin' 


I  get  when  I  climb  to  the  top  of  one 
of  my  hills  and  a  slight  breeze  comes 
up  rustlin'  the  leaves  all  about  and 
swaying  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  and 
fro." 

I  may  have  frowned  a  little,  not 
quite  understanding  how  the  two 
could  compare  but  she  added,  "You 
know  —  when  your  stomach  kind  of 
flutters." 

We  sat  in  the  sand  and  gazed  at 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  seemed  hyp- 
notized by  the  roar  of  the  waves 
crashing  upon  the  beach.  It  was  her 
first  glimpse  of  any  ocean.  She 
turned  to  me  slowly  and  said,  "My 
—  this  is  immense.  The  waves  seem 
to  be  saying,  'Beware'/  My  little 
brooks  back  home  always  speak  ten- 
derly to  me.  They  aren't  so  big  and 
powerful,  and  I  guess  it  makes  them 
meeker." 

Dining  out  one  evening,  I  noticed 
her  just  pushing  the  food  around  on 
her  plate,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
habit  with  her  lately.  I  asked  if  any- 
thing were  the  matter  and  she  an- 
swered, "Well  —  I  don't  have  all  my 
teeth  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  eat 
this  much  food.  It  makes  me  nervous 
with  all  these  other  people  sitting 
around  me." 

WHEN  WE  returned  home  that 
evening  she  shyly  looked  at 
me  saying,  "I  really  must  be  getting 
home.  I  know  there  is  so  much  more 
to  see  here,  but  I  can  come  for  an- 
other visit  sometime.  Autumn  is  al- 
most upon  us,  and  I  must  hurry 
home  to  see  the  leaves  dazzle  with 
color  and  flutter  all  around.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole 
world!" 


I  commented,  "I  wish  you  would 

stay  longer.  We  can  drive  up  to  the 
mountains  here  and  see  a  real 
autumn.  I  realize  there  aren't  many 
trees  around  this  neighborhood."  I 
hated  the  thought  of  her  leaving  so 
soon.  She  brought  so  much  warmth 
into  our  home. 

"You  don't  understand,"  she  said, 
looking  at  me  with  a  very  gentle 
gaze.  "My  trees  whisper  the  secrets 
of  life  to  me."  She  continued,  "God 
is  in  them." 

She  must  have  noticed  the  tears 
forming  in  my  eyes  for  she  added, 
"Besides,  my  squirrel  will  be  saying 
goodbye  till  spring,  and  the  brook 
will  be  making  its  last  rumble  and 
plea  before  the  ice  sets  in." 

The  tear  started  down  my  cheek. 
I  really  couldn't  explain  exacdy  why 
I  was  even  thinking  of  crying. 
Maybe  I  felt  I  was  being  cheated 
out  of  something. 

She  took  hold  of  my  hand  saying, 
"We  can  all  return  to  the  whispering 
leaves  once  in  a  while.  You  just  have 
to  take  time  out  from  the  obvious." 

She  had  tears  in  her  eyes  then 
just  as  when  she  boarded  the  plane, 
plus  a  new  set  of  teeth  and  a  trip 
before  her  she  would  never  forget. 
It  was  her  first  flight  and  from  what 
she  later  wrote  she  loved  it.  "Sort 
of  got  that  funny  feelin'  in  my  stom- 
ach." 

MY  STOMACH  had  a  funny 
feeling  of  a  different  kind 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Bess's 
daughter  in  February  which  partly 
read,  "Mama  just  wandered  from 
her  little  house  too  far.  We  don't 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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"The  ideal  way  to  live  with  a  husband." 


We're 
Learning  to  Cooperate 


By  Lucille  Campbell 


MY  HUSBAND  and  I  each  had 
our  own  small  dream.  He 
urged  that  we  save  money  to  buy  an 
old  boat  for  his  fishing  trips.  I  in- 
sisted that  first  I  must  have  a 
second-hand  car  of  my  own  in  which 
to  shop  and  chauffeur  our  children 
on  necessary  excursions.  For  years, 
neither  of  us  achieved  his  dream. 
Neither  of  us  really  tried  very  hard 
to  save  any  money,  either.  I  sup- 
pose we  both  felt  it  would  go  to 
satisfy  our  partner's  desire.  Finally, 
though,  needing  a  car  more  than 
ever,  I  decided  to  cooperate. 

"Ill  help  save  the  money  for  your 
boat,"  I  offered.  "Maybe  then  we 
can  get  my  car  later."  He  agreed 
with   enthusiasm,    and   we   buckled 


down  to  real  saving.  The  children 
and  I  passed  up  new  clothing.  I  cut 
expensive  snacks  out  of  the  grocery 
bill.  My  husband  gave  up  bowling 
for  awhile,  and  bought  no  new  tools 
or  supplies  for  his  workshop.  He 
walked  to  work  to  save  gas  and  car- 
ried a  lunch.  Gifts  we  gave  during 
these  months  represented  more 
thought  than  cash.  When  we  had 
enough  money,  my  husband  set  out 
joyously  to  buy  his  boat.  He  came 
home  with  a  good-running,  nice- 
looking  car  for  me. 

"I  wanted  you  to  have  it.  I  didn't 
care  when  you  kept  complaining 
about  it.  I  didn't  care  when  we 
seemed  to  be  competing."  He 
beamed  at  me,  and  I  hugged  him. 


Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  freelancer  who  lives  on  Rt.  1,  Box  125,  Cainsville, 
MO  64632. 
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"Listen,"  he  said.  "It's  such  a  good 
feeling  to  cooperate.  Couldn't  we  do 
it  more?  Maybe  all  the  time?" 

Which  Will  It  Be? 

Competition  or  cooperation?  Since 
this  incident,  our  family  has  thought 
and  experimented  a  lot  with  these 
two  ways  of  life.  Certainly,  compe- 
tition is  here  to  stay  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  many  situa- 
tions. Both  my  husband  and  I  knew 
the  premise  that  competition  is  the 
way  to  success.  Growing  up,  we 
often  felt  a  challenge  to  match  our 
wits,  personalities  and  skills  against 
those  of  people  around  us  —  with 
their  plans  and  programs.  Sometimes 
we  managed  to  excel.  Usually  we 
were  made  to  feel  inferior.  In  school 
deep  rivalries  sometimes  developed 
in  our  classes.  Feelings  were  hurt. 
Our  parents  pushed  us. 

"We've  not  been  so  smart.  We've 
not  made  it  big,"  they  used  to  say. 
"But  we've  given  you  more  chance. 
You're  going  to  be  a  winner,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  takes!" 

But  we  were  wondering  now. 
Christianity  shows  us  another  path. 
Think  of  others.  Put  them  first.  Help 
and  love  them.  Do  only  good  to 
everyone.  Walk  the  second  mile. 
Can  this  way  of  life  be  practical? 
We've  been  bothered  by  the  mod- 
ern, self-interest  idea  of  everyone's 
"doing  his  own  thing."  We  decided 
we'd  try  hard  to  cooperate  when- 
ever possible.  We  wanted  to  find 
out  if  there  was  a  way  of  coopera- 
tion in  every  circumstance.  We 
wanted  to  know  if  we  could  cooper- 
ate in  some  way  to  handle  any  prob- 
lem that  came  up.  We  wanted  to 


know    if    cooperation    would    really 
heighten  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

An  Ideal  Way  to  Live  with  a 
Husband 

The  closer  you  are  to  another  hu- 
man being,  the  greater  the  need  to 
cooperate.  It's  surely  the  ideal  way 
to  live  with  a  husband.  Ever  since 
we  married,  my  husband  and  I  have 
argued  about  the  friends  he  makes 
at  work.  He  often  wanted  to  see 
more  of  some  of  them.  I  felt  they 
and  their  wives  were  too  rough.  I 
preferred  other  friends.  I  decided 
now,  though,  I'd  try  entertaining 
them  in  our  home.  I'd  get  to  really 
know  them.  We'd  go  fishing  once 
in  a  while  on  weekends  with  them. 
We'd  get  together  now  and  then  for 
the  bowling,  swimming,  picnics  they 
seemed  so  fond  of.  To  my  amaze- 
ment, I  had  some  great  fun.  I  came 
to  really  like  and  enjoy  some  of  the 
couples.  Moreover,  they  accepted 
me.  They  led  me  to  exciting  new 
interests.  Best  of  all,  my  husband 
was  glad  and  very  proud  of  me, 
happier  than  I'd  ever  seen  him.  We 
found  other  areas  where  we  could 
cooperate,  too,  so  as  to  give  each 
other  strength  and  help.  We  know 
now  that  apart  from  love  and  kind- 
ness, cooperating  is  basically  a  mat- 
ter of  self-interest  for  both  people 
in  a  marriage.  When  partners  are 
content,  the  lives  of  both  run 
smoothly,  happily.  There  is  such  an 
abundance  of  rewarding  satisfaction 
in  living  with  an  unharassed,  com- 
fortable mate.  Moreover,  it  pro- 
foundly influences  the  attitudes  of 
the  rest  of  the  family.  The  whole 
household  is   affected. 
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Keep  Competitive  Pressure  Off 
Children 

With  our  children,  we  came  to 
realize  that  we  needed  to  eliminate 
our  competitive  spirits  in  order  to 
help  them  the  most.  For  example, 
our  daughter,  then  only  thirteen, 
made  an  appointment  with  the  son 
of  one  of  our  friends.  I  was  abso- 
lutely thrilled.  A  date  for  her!  My 
husband  bragged  about  his  pretty, 
popular  little  girl.  Our  friends  were 
pleased.  We  all  thought  the  kids 
were  so  cute  and  sweet.  We  en- 
couraged them  to  have  other 
"dates,"  threw  them  together  on 
family  outings,  drove  them  places 
together.  But  one  night  when  I  was 
to  drive  them  to  a  school  party,  I 
sensed  that  my  daughter  was 
vaguely  unhappy.  I  asked  her  about 
it. 

"I  never  did  like  these  things.  And 
I'm  so  tired  of  being  with  him  all 
the  time!"  she  wailed.  "But  I  guess 
I  can't  stop,  can  I?  Everybody  is 
so  happy  about  the  two  of  us!" 

We  were  smart  enough  to  let 
them  stop  right  there.  We  quit  push- 
ing them,  gave  up  worrying  about 
her  popularity,  gave  up  living  vi- 
cariously through  her.  We  stopped 
thinking  about  what  people  might 
think.  Now  she  is  involved  in  school, 
raising  a  new  puppy  and  going  out 
in  the  country  to  ride  a  relative's 
horse.  Sometimes  the  boy  goes  with 
her.  Usually,  though,  she  has  more 
fun  doing  things  with  a  flock  of 
giggling  girls.  We're  going  to  let  her 
be  a  young  girl  as  long  as  she  likes, 
take  her  time  about  growing  up.  She 
need  never  feel  pressure  to  compete 
in   order   to  put   a  feather   in   our 
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caps.  It's  not  worth  it — not  at  all. 

We  have  a  younger  son  who  so 
often  has  worried  his  father.  When 
my  husband,  his  brothers  and  their 
sons  get  together,  they  usually  orga- 
nize a  football  or  a  baseball  game. 
Everyone  seemed  to  love  these 
sports  except  this  one  son  —  ours. 
When  his  father  or  uncles  insisted 
that  he  play,  he'd  refuse  rudely  and 
rebelliously.  Then  he  began  to  dis- 
appear, to  hide  out  before  he  could 
be  asked.  Ready  to  try  to  under- 
stand, his  father  asked  him  to  talk 
it  over  straight. 

"All  right,  then,  I'm  just  a  dud!" 
he  burst  out.  "I  can't  catch  a  ball 
right.  I  can't  kick  a  ball  right.  I  can't 
hit  a  ball  right.  I  flub  up  and  lose 
points  for  my  team.  You  guys  get 
mad  and  yell  at  me.  The  kids  make 
fun  of  me.  I  know  you're  ashamed 
of  me." 

My  husband  talked  to  his  broth- 
ers, asking  them  to  ease  up.  They 
were  glad  to.  Father  and  son  prac- 
ticed quite  a  little  in  private.  Then 
one  day  our  son  joined  the  game  of 
his  own  free  will,  his  own  decision. 
Without  the  intense  competition,  he 
simply  did  his  best  and  enjoyed  the 
game.  When  all  the  fellows  crowded 
into  the  kitchen  later  to  have 
brownies,  coffee  and  milk,  there  was 
a  fellowship  among  them  that  was 
beautiful.  It  seemed  to  flow  back 
and  forth  and  around  them,  giving 
their  laughter  and  jesting  a  special 
brightness,  meaning  and  understand- 
ing they'd  never  shared  before.  Now 
our  son  is  going  out  for  some  of  the 
sports  in  school.  He  knows  he  will 
never  excel,  but  he  likes  it.  We  don't 
ever  expect  him  to  be  great,  but  we 


like  going  and  watching  him.   He's 
a  pretty  great  little  guy.  He's  game. 

No  Disadvantage 

We've  found  that  cooperation 
among  friends  or  in  business  need 
not  be  to  our  disadvantage.  My  hus- 
band bought  his  parents'  old  home 
because  it  is  near  our  house.  He 
hoped  to  resell  it  for  a  profit.  No 
one  who  came  to  look  over  the  prop- 
erty seemed  much  interested  for 
months.  Then  a  widow  wanting  a 
home  inspected  it.  She  was  espe- 
cially enchanted  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned, lovely  woodwork  and 
wonderfully  cool,  pleasant  porches. 
My  husband  felt  that  she  was  so 
unworldly  and  inexperienced  in 
business  that  he  could  easily  talk 
her  into  buying  the  house.  He  was 
tempted  to  do  just  that. 

"I  don't  believe  you  want  a  house 
like  this,"  he  told  her  with  honest 
regret.  "It's  too  big  for  you.  It  needs 
too  much  work.  You  couldn't  very 
well  handle  that  furnace.  You 
couldn't  keep  up  the  big  garden  and 
acre  of  grounds." 

She  was  so  pleased  and  surprised 
by  his  frankness.  She  told  her 
brother  about  the  house.  He  had 
recently  retired,  and  he  wanted  just 
such  a  home  with  chores  to  keep 
him  busy.  My  husband  made  his 
profit,  and  also  some  grateful  and 
trusting  friends,  happy  with  their 
bargain,  too. 

I'm  interested  in  antiques  and 
sales  where  they  can  be  bought. 
Recently  I  was  in  a  shop  where  an 
invalided  owner  told  me  that  she 
needed  a  saleslady.  I  instandy 
thought    I'd   apply   for   the   job.    I 


knew  I'd  love  the  work,  and  I  could 
certainly  use  that  extra  money.  Yet  I 
knew  I  hadn't  that  much  time  to 
give  to  outside  work.  I  was  needed 
at  home  too  many  hours.  I  have  a 
friend  who  has  been  needing  and 
looking  for  a  job,  so  I  told  her  about 
the  place.  She  applied  and  was 
given  the  job.  Of  course,  I  was 
pleased  at  her  success,  yet  I  felt  a 
litde  let  down  and  maybe  a  little 
envious  of  her,  too.  But  my  friend 
spoke  of  my  going  to  sales  to  her 
boss.  She  commissioned  me  to  buy 
various  antiques  for  her  shop.  This 
is  work  I  like  much  better.  It  takes 
less  of  my  time,  yet  makes  me  that 
extra  money.  How  perfectly  cooper- 
ation often  works  things  out  for 
everyone  concerned! 

Community  Cooperation 

I  see  and  hear  about  more  coop- 
eration every  day.  One  community 
is  finding  that  constructive  justice,  a 
form  of  cooperation,  is  a  better  way 
of  handling  law-breakers  than  fines 
or  jail  sentences.  Offenders  are  given 
the  alternative  of  serving  the  com- 
munities in  schools,  hospitals  and 
recreation  centers.  They  do  work 
ranging  from  scrubbing  floors,  pick- 
ing up  litter,  to  typing  or  stuffing 
envelopes.  It  seems  to  work  well. 
Wrong-doers  so  treated  seldom  re- 
peat their  offenses.  Some  come  to 
feel  so  involved  when  treated  re- 
sponsibly that  they  continue  work- 
ing for  these  institutions  when  their 
sentence  is  ended. 

We  wanted  to  know  if  coopera- 
tion will  work  in  most  situations.  It 
does.  Cooperating  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult.   Sometimes    we    haven't   been 
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wise  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
practice  it.  But  we  will  keep  trying 
to  practice  this  valuable  art.  We 
wanted  to  know  if  it  would  heighten 
the  quality  of  our  lives.  It  does.  It 
is  a  more  fulfilling,  more  challeng- 
ing way  to  live.  It's  a  Christian  prin- 


ciple designed  to  be  incorporated 
into  practical,  everyday  life.  Used 
rightly,  cooperation  works  little  mira- 
cles in  human  relations.  It  makes  for 
a  fuller,  more  living,  caring,  better 
life  for  everyone  giving  or  receiving 
it. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Lev.  19:18;  Matt.  16:24;  1  Cor.  13. 

1.  "Certainly,  competition  is  here  to  stay  and  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  many  situations/'  Illustrate  this  statement.  What  groups  of 
people  still  struggle  for  the  right  to  compete? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  does  competitiveness  become  unfair, 
damaging  and  unhealthy? 

3.  Have  you  known  persons  who  were  devoid  of  the  competitive 
spirit?  What  were  they  like?  Could  they  cope?  Is  not  the  so-called 
law  of  the  jungle,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  ultimate  and 
elemental  form  of  competitiveness? 

4.  In  what  areas  of  life  is  competitiveness  inappropriate? 

5.  Can  there  be  wholesome  competition  between  husband  and  wife? 
In  what  areas? 

6.  What,  if  anything,  does  Jesus  have  to  say  about  competitiveness? 
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Hurry  Up  and  Wait? 
Time  for  The  LINK! 


Wherever  Servicemen  and  women  stop, 
wait,  and  wonder  about  themselves,  their 
mission,  where  they're  going  in  life,  what 
it's  all  about — these  are  the  places  you'll 
find  The  LINK.  Its  articles,  features,  and 
departments  are  for  people  who  are  ask- 
ing the  right  questions  and  searching  for 
answers  they  can  live  with. 

Order  The  LINK  in  individual  subscrip- 
tions at  $3.50  per  year;  bulk  orders  to 
bases  for  distribution  to  personnel  are  in- 
voiced quarterly  at  twenty  cents  per  copy. 
To  Churches:  $3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 
to  one  address. 


MAIL copies  of  The  LINK  to: 

Name 

Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed  

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.   N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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"Being  a  Jew  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  the  Presidency.' 


flavits  of  flew  york 


I 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


DURING  World  War  II  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York 
was  in  a  plane  over  embattled  Guad- 
alcanal. The  possibility  of  sudden 
death  was  very  real,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  give  in  to  tension  great. 

Yet,  the  future  Republican  Senator 
managed  to  attain  a  certain  peace  of 
mind  despite  the  harrowing  circum- 
stances. That  peace  of  mind  he 
attributes  "to  my  faith  in  the  human 
spirit  which  I  thought  about  a  lot 
in  that  six  hours." 

This  faith  in  the  human  spirit  and 
in  his  Jewish  heritage  has  character- 
ized Javits*  long  and  successful 
career  in  public  life.  Why? 

"I  believe  in  the  ultimate  sense 
that  religion  is  a  very  dominant  as- 
pect   of    our    thinking    and    of    our 
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world,"  he  explained.  "It  translates 
into  the  continued  mystery  of  con- 
science, duty,  selfless  service,  the  de- 
termination of  what  is  best  of  life 
and  idealism." 

The  69-year-old  native  of  New 
York  City  goes  further.  He  believes 
religion  is  a  thing  of  beauty  that 
gives  a  person  a  frame  of  reference 
for  what  he  does.  It  is  essential  that 
a  man  believe  in  something  and  that 
he  does  something  about  it.  How- 
ever, Javits  adds  the  warning  that 
although  a  belief  comes  first,  to  be 
effective  one  has  to  acquire  the  skills 
needed  to  translate  that  faith  into 
concrete  action. 

REARED    in    a    home   on    New 
York's      teeming      East      Side 
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I  Sena  tor  Jacob  K.  Javiti 


where  Judaism  was  a  basic  part  of 
his  education,  Javits  pointed  out  that 
his  faith  has  greatly  influenced  his 
daily  life  politically  and  otherwise. 

He  observed  that  his  Jewish  edu- 
cation has  been  an  important 
element  in  the  shaping  of  his  think- 
ing, a  background  reminding  him  of 
great  decisions  taken  by  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  centuries 
and,  perhaps  most  decisive  of  all 
has  given  him  a  willingness  to  exam- 
ine both  sides  of  a  question. 

This  attribute  surfaced  notably  in 
Congress  when  Javits  and  southern 
colleagues  took  diametrically  oppos- 
ing sides  on  emotional  civil  rights 
issues.  He  was  not  only  able  to  re- 
spect his  opponents  but  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  their  actions. 

"I  think  this  respect  and  under- 
standing can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  Jew,  the  fact  that 
I  have  in  my  veins  all  of  this  under- 
standing of  what  makes  people  do 
what  they  do  and  how  very  reason- 
able it  seems  to  them." 

Two  instances  where  Javits'  reli- 
gious background  directly  influ- 
enced his  vote  were  bills  on  indi- 
vidual income  tax  aid  to  dependents 
for  tuition  paid  for  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  and  a  measure 
relating  to  the  humane  slaughter  of 
animals. 

"I  went  for  the  substance  rather 
than  the  form  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio.  I 
sought  to  make  available  education 
for  all.  I  was  concerned  as  to  what 
the  school  contributed  to  learning 
and  also  felt  that  this  measure  gave 
substantial  assistance  to  the  stu- 
dent." 
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The  New  York  Senator  supported 
the  second  measure  because  it  dem- 
onstrated a  humane  concern  regard- 
ing the  slaughter  of  animals.  The 
practice  of  killing  animals  in  accor- 
dance with  the  kosher  laws  of  the 
Jewish  faith  was  a  germane  issue  to 
him. 

The  solon,  whose  education  was 
in  New  York  City  public  schools  and 
in  the  night  classes  at  Columbia 
University,  followed  by  study  at 
New  York  University  Law  School  — 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1926  — 
is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  arts. 
He  believes  the  arts  ennoble  our 
heritage  and  culture,  especially  in 
architecture,  literature  and  murals. 
Although  Javits  does  not  think  the 
arts  should  be  closely  related  to 
politics,  he  is  convinced  they  should 
draw  an  important  part  of  their  sup- 
port from  public  sources.  This  con- 
viction led  to  his  being  the  first  Sen- 
ator to  sponsor  the  National  Arts 
Foundation. 

Probably  his  most  memorable 
political  experience  was  working 
with  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  of  Illinois  in  forging  a  winning 
strategy  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Javits*  first  view  of  the  Wailing 
Wall  in  Jerusalem  after  the  1967 
war  against  the  Arabs  gave  him  his 
most  powerful  religious  experience. 

"Seeing  the  wall  brought  to  me 
its  vision  of  support  for  a  tragically 
beleagured  and  persecuted  Jewish 
people,"  he  recalled. 

HIS  CLIMB  up  the  political  lad- 
der has  been  steady  and  ap- 
parently inevitable,  for  he  has  yet 


to  taste  defeat.  He  started  his  career 
forty-one  years  ago  by  joining  the 
Ivy  Republican  Club  in  Manhat- 
tan's 18th  Congressional  District, 
normally  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic. After  being  active  in  the  1937 
and  1940  mayoralty  campaigns  of 
Fiorello  LaGuardia,  Javits  struck  out 
on  his  own  in  1946  as  the  Repub- 
lican-Liberal candidate  for  Congress. 
Despite  predictions  of  a  resounding 
defeat,  he  emerged  the  victor,  the 
first  Republican  to  be  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  that 
district  since  1923. 

The  next  step  was  even  more  of 
a  gamble.  After  being  reelected 
three  times  to  Congress,  Javits  de- 
cided to  run  against  the  formidable 
Roosevelt  name;  he  opposed  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  for  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State  in  1954 
and  won  by  172,899  votes.  He  was 
the  only  Republican  to  win  a  state- 
wide office  that  year. 

Two  years  later  he  won  the  first 
of  his  three  elections  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  beating  Mayor  Robert 
Wagner  of  New  York  City  by  the 
decisive  margin  of  458,774  votes. 
The  Senator  comes  up  for  reelection 
next  year  and,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen circumstance  occurs,  should 
once  more  be  returned  to  the  Senate 
he  loves. 

Javits  has  always  felt  that  religion 
should  be  an  inspiration  in  politics. 
One  aspect  of  this  feeling  is  em- 
bodied in  the  word  "justice." 


"Our  faith  is  distinguished  by  the 
word  'justice/"  he  once  remarked. 
"Jews  have  always  felt  that  a  just 
government  was  the  greatest  instru- 
ment to  perfect  one's  faith  and  dig- 
nity." 

With  that  belief,  he  insists,  goes 
the  conviction  that  freedom  for  the 
individual  is  paramount,  adding  that 
the  concept  of  statism  has  always 
been  anathema  to  the  Jewish  people. 

THE  New  York  Republican  con- 
tends that  John  F.  Kennedy's 
victory  in  1960,  brushing  aside  the 
invisible  bar  to  a  Catholic's  becom- 
ing President,  makes  it  likely  that 
one  day  a  Jew  will  occupy  that  high 
office. 

"Being  a  Jew  is  no  longer  a  bar- 
rier to  the  Presidency.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy ended  the  religious  barrier  for 
all  time.  There  is  no  more  inhibi- 
tion today  against  a  Jew's  becoming 
president  than  against  a  Catholic's. 
The  right  man  with  the  right  quali- 
fications at  the  right  time  will  reach 
that  position." 

An  enthusiastic  and  capable  ten- 
nis player,  Javits  also  loves  to  travel 
and  to  swim. 

In  New  York  he  belongs  to  the 
Central  Synagogue  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  attends  the  Washing- 
ton Hebrew  Congregation. 

Javits  was  married  in  1947  to  the 
former  Marion  Ann  Bonis.  They 
have  three  children:  John,  Joshua 
and  Carla.  ■  ■ 


"FROM  ghosties  and  beasties  and  things  that  go  'bump*  in  the  night, 
Good  Lord,  Deliver  us." 

—  From  a  Scottish  Litany 
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"I  should  have  had  more  sense." 


Two  Square  Feet 


By  Ernie  Sitts 


JOEY  fingered  a  stub  of  a  pencil 
and  wrote  slowly  on  the  com- 
position paper  on  his  desk:  "I  joey 
Kopek  has  a  problem." 

He  shook  his  head  and  looked 
toward  the  front  of  the  classroom  at 
the  substitute  English  teacher  seated 
behind  her  desk.  He  looked  at  the 
sentence  again  and  crossed  it  out. 
Then  he  wrote:  Tt,  Joey  Kopek, 
have  a  problem." 

He  nodded  his  head  in  satisfac- 
tion. "There,"  he  thought,  "I've  fig- 
ured out  the  grammar  correction, 
but  I  still  have  the  problem." 

He  stretched  his  legs  under  the 
seat  and  scowled  thoughtfully  at  a 
complex  football  diagram  he  had 
drawn  on  the  same  paper. 

It  had  started  out  as  one  of  West 
High's  trick  plays.  Somehow  in  his 
doodling  he   had   sketched   a  girl's 
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face  right  next  to  his  own  quarter- 
back position.  Joey  blinked  himself 
aware  of  this  thought  transition  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  across  the  room 
toward  Sally  O'Neil.  He  looked 
again  at  his  art  work.  It  certainly 
wasn't  Sally's  likeness,  but  he 
marked  in  Sally's  cute  little  up- 
turned nose  anyway. 

He  only  half  listened  to  "Red 
Tape,"  the  substitute  teacher,  as  she 
started  another  lecture.  He  breathed 
a  short  prayer  for  the  regular 
teacher,  Miss  Jones,  over  in  St. 
Peter's  Hospital.  This  Miss  Tapester 
had  been  brought  in  to  freshman 
English  about  three  weeks  ago.  Al- 
ready it  seemed  like  eight  months 
to  Joey.  Everyone  liked  Miss  Jones. 
This  new  one  was  for  the  birds  in 
Joey's  book. 

He  watched  her  adjust  her  glasses 


and  take  a  firm  hold  on  a  book  with 
her  bony  hands.  She  cleared  her 
throat.  "Today/'  she  announced  in 
her  usual  monotone,  "I  have  chosen 
a  stirring  poem  to  read  to  you."  She 
peered  over  the  top  of  her  bifocals 
and  managed  a  toothy  smile.  The 
smile  reverted  to  its  usual  frown 
when  she  heard  the  muffled  groans 
from  the  pupils. 

"Oh,  so  its  going  to  be  resistance 
again?"  She  changed  a  bookmark. 
"All  right,  now  you  shall  hear  all 
of  it.  I  had  intended  to  read  just  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  understand  the 
tempo  of  Rudyard  Kipling."  A  dis- 
tinct triumph  was  in  her  voice  as 
she  walked  with  the  poet  over  the 
hot  sands  of  Africa: 

"We're     foot  —  slog  —  slog  —  slog- 

sloggin'  over  Africa, 
Foot  —  foot  —  foot  —  foot  — 


sloggin'  over  Africa  — 
(Boots  —  boots  —  boots  —  movin' 

up  and  down  again! ) 
There's  no  discharge  in  the  war!" 

Joey  eased  his  backbone  farther 
down  in  the  seat  and  tried  to  copy 
Sally's  dimpled  chin  for  his  dream 
girl  on  the  paper.  Kipling  was  all 
right,  he  guessed,  but  his  mind 
wasn't  set  for  poetry  today. 

He  breathed  deeply  of  the  pun- 
gent smell  of  homemade  chili  sauce 
coming  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  kitchens  of  neighboring 
homes.  The  hazy  October  sun  high- 
lighted the  gold  and  brown  leaves 
of  the  old  maple  trees  in  the  school 
yard.  Some  kids  from  the  lower 
grades  were  on  the  playground,  and 
the  thud  of  a  kicked  football  made 
Joey  itch  to  be  out  there  with  them. 
He  squirmed  in  his  seat  and  tried 
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several  times  to  catch  Sally's  eye,  as 
the  teacher's  nasal  voice  droned  on 
and  on :  "Boots  —  boots  —  boots  — 
boots  —  movin'  up  and  down 
again!" 

THE  teacher's  emphasis  on  boots 
reminded  Joey  of  shoes,  and  the 
thought  of  shoes  brought  him 
abruptly  against  his  big  problem. 
Who  was  she?  Where  was  she  now? 
Would  he  ever  meet  her,  face  to 
face?  Would  she  be  blonde  and 
pretty,  like  Sally,  or  maybe  a  bru- 
nette, or  perhaps  a  redhead?  He 
looked  up  at  the  front  of  the  room 
at  Miss  Tapester's  auburn  hair  color- 
ing and  concluded  it  would  be  a 
definite  gray,  if  she  would  quit  using 
hair  dyes. 

He  grinned  reminiscently  through 
the  haze  of  his  daydream.  This  very 
morning  his  dream  girl  had  worn  a 
brand  new  pair  of  brown  brass- 
buckled  loafers,  and  the  merest  hint 
of  a  lacy  white  slip  had  fluttered 
into  his  ardent  gaze  as  she  had  hur- 
ried by  his  basement  bedroom  win- 
dow. 

Every  morning  for  as  long  as  he 
could  remember  Joey  had  been 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  feet  tap- 
ping on  the  sidewalk  just  above  the 
head  of  his  bed.  His  room  faced 
busy  Market  Street  in  one  of  those 
below- the-street,  city  apartments.  A 
tiny  casement,  hardly  larger  than 
the  coal  chute  it  had  been  in  the 
original  architecture  of  the  tene- 
ment, was  now  about  two  square 
feet  of  window  pane.  Feet  had  be- 
come as  familiar  to  him  as  the  faces 
of  most  of  his  friends  here  at  West 
High. 
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He  had  learned  to  recognize  the 
slow,  plodding  feet  of  the  police- 
men; the  concentrated  shuffling  of 
the  newsman  going  to  his  stand  on 
the  corner;  the  steady  tread  of  the 
stevedores  heading  for  the  docks; 
the  factory  workers,  the  bartenders 
and  the  early  morning  shoppers.  All 
of  them  served  as  his  alarm  clock 
each  morning. 

He  liked  best  the  hurried,  pur- 
poseful clatter  from  the  shoes  of  the 
girls  and  young  women,  as  they 
dashed  by  his  lookout  in  their  many 
kinds  of  foot  apparel. 

The  ex-coal  chute  acted  as  a 
sounding  board  and  would  channel 
the  sound  of  footsteps  directly  into 
Joey's  room.  Strangely,  by  a  quirk 
of  acoustics,  the  other  street  noises 
were  muffled  and  indistinct  and 
seemed  to  be  far  away. 

A  short  time  ago  his  trained  ear 
had  detected  a  new  arrival.  The 
sharp,  staccato  tap  of  her  heels  was 
unmistakably  new  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Brisk,  sharp,  clean  and  excit- 
ing. 

JOEY  suspected  she  could  be  an 
office  girl  on  her  way  to  the  sub- 
way kiosk  on  the  corner  for  her  daily 
trip  to  an  uptown  office.  Then,  as 
the  routine  emerged  daily,  he  found 
himself  alert  and  listening  each 
morning  for  the  sound  and  sight  of 
those  glamorous  feet.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  good  omen.  As  soon  as  she  had 
passed  by,  the  day  was  right.  He 
berated  the  mean  little  window  that 
compelled  him  to  view  so  little  of 
her  from  that  incomplete  angle. 

".  .  .  Oh  —  my  —  God  —  keep 
—  me  —  from  —  goin'  lunatic!" 


Joey  grinned  at  the  totally 
dedicated  reader,  who  now  had  a 
string  of  hair  dangling  on  her  fore- 
head as  she  chased  Kipling  across 
Africa. 

Yeah,  lunatic,  that's  what  he, 
Joey,  was.  Some  kind  of  a  nut, 
dreaming  about  this  one  girl  all  the 
time.  But,  gee,  would  she  have  Irish 
blue  eyes  like  Sally's?  Would  she  be 
snappy  and  full  of  fire  and  fun,  the 
way  her  step  promised? 

"Tain't  —  so —  bad  —  by  —  day 
—  because  —  of  —  company." 

His  dream  girl  never  appeared  on 
weekends  or  holidays.  This  gave 
substance  to  Joey's  hunch  that  she 
must  be  an  office  worker.  Had  she 
gone  by  on  those  days,  Joey  could 
have  rushed  out  and  singled  her  out 
from  the  diminished  crowd  in  the 
comparatively  hushed  street. 

He  grinned  foolishly  as  he  re- 
called yesterday  when  he  had 
rushed  out  without  waiting  to  but- 
ton his  shirt,  and  had  to  return  de- 
feated and  chagrined. 

It  had  taken  precious  moments  to 
run  up  the  stairs  and  through  an 
alley  to  reach  the  street,  and  then 
the  sudden  change  of  perspective 
had  confused  him. 

He  had  spotted  the  policeman, 
the  newsman  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
borhood cronies,  and  even  imagined 
he  had  glimpsed  Miss  Tapester's 
funny  old  hat  as  a  woman  descended 
the  subway  stairs,  but  the  girl  with 
the  heavenly  feet  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  The  combination  of  street 
noises  had  drowned  out  everything 
and  had  made  a  noisy  discord  of 
the  neighborhood. 

When  he  returned,  his  father  had 


looked  up  from  his  morning  news- 
paper. "You  all  right,  son?"  he  had 
asked,  winking  at  Mama.  "You  like 
to  run  into  the  street  half-dressed  so 
early  in  the  morning?" 

Mama  had  known.  Mama  was 
smart.  Mama  knew  everything. 

"Hush  Papa,"  she  had  said.  "Let 
the  boy  alone.  It's  a  new  girl  and 
important.  At  that  age  I'll  bet  you 
had  a  dozen." 

Papa  had  laughed  behind  his 
foreign  language  paper.  "More  than 
one,  Mama,  more  than  one." 

Afterward,  when  Joey  had  gone 
to  his  bedroom  off  the  kitchen  to 
dress  for  school,  he  had  heard  them 
talking  over  their  coffee. 

"What  is  it,  Mama,  is  our  boy  in 
love  with  some  new  girl?" 

Mama  had  sighed  contentedly. 
"Such  a  dreamer,  that  one.  Some 
day  he  will  meet  her  and  she  will 
be  his  sweet  dream  girl  no  longer. 
Then,  maybe  he  will  come  back  to 
earth  and  fall  in  love  with  some  of 
the  neighborhood  girls,  like,  maybe, 
Sally  O'Neil." 

Joey  had  heard  his  father's  ap- 
proval of  Sally.  "Ah,  there's  a  nice 
girl,  Mama.  I  have  talked  with  her. 
She  is  like  you  when  you  were  her 
age  back  in  the  old  country.  But, 
she  is  Irish,  Mama.   Is  that  good?" 

"Now,  Papa,  remember  this  is 
America.  We  have  our  second 
papers.  You  have  done  well  in  the 
shop,  and  we  must  see  that  our  son 
does  better.  He  will  graduate  soon 
and  will  fall  in  love  many  times.  So, 
Sally  is  Irish!  So  what?" 

Apparently  Papa  had  retired  be- 
hind his  paper.  He  did  not  reply. 

".  .  .  It  —  is  —  not  —  fire  — devils 
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—  dark,  or  anything."  She  read  on. 
Joey  made  a  wry  face,  half  at  the 

teacher  and  half  at  his  father's  old- 
country  ideas.  Joey  knew  that  some 
day  he  could  become  an  engineer. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  going  to  take 
life  as  he  found  it,  and  finding  his 
dream  girl  was  the  most  important 
thing  right  now,  next  to  football. 

HE  LOOKED  around  the  class- 
room. Half  of  the  football 
team  had  Irish  sounding  names.  The 
others  could  have  had  their  origin 
in  any  foreign  country.  He  wasn't 
sure,  and  it  didn't  matter  anyway. 
They  were  all  good  guys  and  to- 
gether they  made  a  great  team.  And 
that  was  the  important  thing,  to- 
getherness. Let  the  older  folk  worry 
and  bicker  over  racial  tensions.  Joey 
felt  himself  part  of  the  now  world 

—  all  for  one,  and  one  for  all. 

He  looked  across  the  room  at 
Sally,  who  apparently  was  en- 
raptured by  the  poem.  She  was  a 
smart  kid  and  pretty  as  they  make 
'em,  and  could  really  dig  this  poetry 
stuff.  But,  gee,  he  wished  he  could 
find  the  girl  with  the  heavenly  feet! 

The  teacher  closed  her  book  on 
the  last  line  of  the  poem:  "an'  there's 
no  discharge  in  the  war!" 

She  looked  over  the  classroom  and 
breathed  an  audible  sigh.  "I  just  love 
Kipling,  don't  you,  class?" 

No  one  chose  to  comment.  Joey 
thought  that  the  idea  of  "Red  Tape" 
loving  anyone  was  good  for  a  laugh. 
He  lapsed  back  into  his  reverie  and 
let  his  pictured  dream  girl  whisper 
the  right  play  to  get  by  East  High's 
big  left  end.  He  scarcely  knew  the 
poem  was  finished. 
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MISS  Tapester  pushed  back  her 
chair,  stood  up  and  glared  at 
her  unresponsive  pupils.  Shrugging 
her  narrow  shoulders,  she  stalked 
swiftly  toward  the  bookshelf  at  the 
back  of  the  room. 

As  though  in  the  midst  of  an 
awful  dream,  Joey  heard  her  feet 
tapping  on  the  hardwood  floor. 

"Oh,  no,  it  can't  be!"  he  breathed 
prayerfully. 

Turning  around  in  his  seat,  he 
stared  unbelievingly  at  the  awful 
truth  of  the  new  brown  brass- 
buckled  loafers  and  the  bit  of  lacy 
white  slip  peeking  mockingly  at  him, 
as  Miss  Tapester  placed  Kipling  on 
an  upper  shelf. 

He  watched  and  listened  as  the 
teacher's  steps  went  past  his  desk 
back  to  the  front  of  the  room.  He 
shook  his  head  wonderingly. 


"Boy!  Did  I  ever  get  my  signals 
mixed!" 

Suddenly  he  remembered  a 
theorem  from  his  geometry  class: 
"The  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
its  parts."  He  looked  over  at  Sally 
again  and  made  a  circle  of  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  as  she  looked 
up  and  smiled  at  him. 

"I  should  have  had  more  sense," 
he  thought,  as  he  glanced  again  at 
Miss  Tapester's  angular  structure. 
'Too  many  of  the  parts  were 
missing,  and  I  was  using  a  square 
instead  of  curves." 

He  resolved  to  have  his  father 
board  up  his  bedroom  window.  "I 
guess  I'm  getting  too  old  for 
dreams,"  he  thought.  "It's  time  for 
realities."  He  looked  once  more  at 
Sally.  "And  that'll  be  fun,  too,"  he 
decided.  ■  ■ 


UNICEF: 

Harbinger  of  Hope 

for 

All  the  World's 

Children 


LAST  Halloween,  orange  and  black  UNICEF  cartons  in  hand, 
millions  of  American  children  rang  neighbors'  doorbells  and 
collected  coins  and  currency  totalling  $3,300,000  for  the  world's  needy 
children. 

This  year,  with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund, 
15  million  Bangladesh  children  under  the  age  of  six  are  receiving 
protection  from  a  widespread,  but  preventable  form  of  child  blind- 
ness caused  by  Vitamin  A  deficiency  —  at  a  total  two-year  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  10%  of  the  Trick  or  Treat  collection. 

UNICEF  is  supplying  millions  of  high  potency  doses  of  Vitamin 
A,  contained  in  specially-prepared,  peanut-size  capsules  costing  less 
than  a  penny  apiece.  Administered  orally  twice  a  year  by  Bangladesh 
health  workers,  they  are  expected  to  virtually  eliminate  this  awful 
affliction. 

This  "mass  vitamin  vaccination  campagin"  is  one  innovative  exam- 
ple of  how  UNICEF,  in  collaboration  with  the  assisted  countries  helps 
improve  —  and  often  save  —  the  lives  of  children  in  the  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  world. 

But  many  of  the  needs  of  the  developing  world's  children  cannot 
be  cured  by  such  seemingly  simple,  relatively  inexpensive  semi- 
annual "miracles."  Often  UNICEF  assistance  is  provided  in  the  form 
of   less    dramatic    projects    which,    in    their   long-range    effects,  'are 
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A  pre-schooler  is  coached  for  the  Halloween  Trick  or  Treat  collection 
for  UNICEF  by  Girl  Scouts  who  themselves  gain  wider  perspectives  through 
their  own  involvement  —  and  have  a  good  time  besides. 


nevertheless  just  as  crucial  to  the  children's  overall  welfare. 
"The  level  of  living  of  children  in  the  less  developed  countries  is 
still  pitifully  low,"  notes  Henry  R.  Labouisse,  executive  director  of 
UNICEF.  "Far  too  many  are  undernourished,  without  access  to  health 
facilities  or  opportunity  for  education,  and  wanting  for  many  of  the 
elementary  amenities  of  life." 

YET  THERE  has  been  some  progress.  Mortality  rates  of  infants 
and  young  children  have  been  significantly  reduced  in  many 
Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  countries,  although  in  others  they 
are  still  20  to  40  times  higher  than  those  of  industrialized  lands.  A 
new  generation  of  trained  people,  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  life 
for  their  countrymen,  has  emerged.  And  there  is  increasing  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  that  the  needs  of  deprived  children 
remain  primary. 

The  past  efforts  of  UNICEF  have  played  an  important  part  in  all 
these  developments.  Its  present  and  projected  programs  are  designed 
to  contribute  still  further  to  the  eventual  elimination  of  those  nutrition, 
health  and  education  deficiencies  cited  by  Mr.  Labouisse. 

Because  only  a  small  percentage  of  children  in  developing  countries 
received  even  rudimentary  health  care,   UNICEF's   main   goal   has 

Halloween  spells  HOPE  for  the  world's  hungry  children. 
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The  joy  of  a  secret  shared  is  reflected  on  the 
face  of  a  child  in  a  UNICEF-supported  day 
nursery  for  children  of  working  mothers  in 
Fez,  Morocco.  Much  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment,  play  materials,  vehicles,  and  train- 
ing grants  come  via  the  coins  of  Trick  or 
Treaters. 


been  —  and  remains  —  to  strengthen  and  expand  basic  maternal  and 
child  health  services.  In  1972,  over  15,000  hospitals  and  urban  and 
rural  health  centers  in  94  countries  received  UNICEF  equipment  and 
supplies,  ranging  from  a  pocket-size  baby  scale  costing  500  to  a  $30 
oxygen  tent  for  infants.  UNICEF  also  provides  imported  serums 
and  vaccines  for  immunization  against  smallpox,  diphtheria,  measles, 
tetanus,  typhoid  and  tuberculosis  (at  an  average  cost  of  10  per 
inoculation)  and,  wherever  possible,  helps  governments  to  produce 
their  own. 

But  health  services  for  children,  plus  maternity  and  pre-natal  care, 
can  develop  only  as  quickly  as  there  are  trained  workers  to  provide 
them.  The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  also  furnishes  training 
stipends  —  16,488  last  year  —  for  specialized  short  term  courses  for 
doctors,  nurses,  midwives,  sanitation  engineers  and  public  health 
workers. 
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In  many  hard-rock  and  desert  areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  polluted  water  is  the  prime  source  of  diarrhea  and  intestinal 
parasites  —  often  fatal  to  infants  —  and  the  major  carrier  of  such 
dread  diseases  as  cholera.  UNICEF  is  helping  to  provide  "clean 
water"  wells  for  rural  villages  in  India,  Ghana,  Bolivia,  Afghanistan, 
Bangladesh,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia. 

ALTHOUGH  the  media  have  understandably  chosen  to  highlight 
UNICEF's  dramatic  air-lifts  of  high-protein  food  supplements  to 
such  disaster  areas  as  Nigeria  and  Bangladesh,  the  organization  is 
now  directing  more  of  its  attention  to  long-range  attacks  on  the  causes 
of  chronic  malnutrition  in  some  60  countries. 

In  Ecuador,  Pakistan  and  Kenya,  UNICEF  has  provided  assistance 
and  encouragement  in  establishing  milk  processing  plants.  In  Algeria, 
Turkey,  India,  Colombia  and  Indonesia,  UNICEF  is  collaborating 
with  governments  to  produce  and  process  inexpensive,  high-protein, 
cereal-legume  food  mixtures  from  available  domestic  sources  such 
as  maize,  wheat,  soybeans,  peanuts,  chickpeas,  lentils  and  cotton  seed. 

The  healthy  development  of  mind,  as  well  as  body,  characterizes 
UNICEF's  commitment  to  the  whole  child.  This  year,  it  is  increasing 
its  distribution  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  primary  schools  five- 
fold, and  doubling  the  number  of  training  stipends  for  primary  educa- 
tion teachers. 

Even  more  importantly,  in  conjunction  with  UNESCO  and  the 
concerned  governments,  UNICEF  has  embarked  on  a  major  drive 
for  innovation  and  modernization  of  the  whole  educational  process 
through  radical  curriculum  reform  and  a  new  emphasis  on  non-formal 
education. 

"Mankind  owes  to  the  child  the  best  it  has  to  give,"  says  the  U.N. 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  The  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  has  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  mobilizing  that 
"best."  How  fitting  that  our  own  children  should  offer  us  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  them  on  Halloween  in  support  of  UNICEF. 


DONT  FORGET - 


GIVE  TO  UNICEF! 


// 


Big  Mik< 


// 


( This  is  the  second  of  two  articles. ) 


By  Richard  Bauman 


TWO  AND  a  half  decades  of 
serving  men  at  Chino's  spacious 
"Honor  Farm"  has  opened  Father 
Michael  Cooney 's  eyes  to  a  lot  of 
society's  problems  and  mis-direc- 
tions. He  has  met  men  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  doctors  to 
degenerates,  and,  regardless  of  their 
varied  backgrounds,  they  have  one 
thing  in  common,  having  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  They  have  to  pay 
for  their  transgression. 

Most  experts  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  in  theory  prisons  are  to 
rehabilitate  and  not  to  punish.  But 
those  close  to  prisons  agree:  most 
are  in  fact  mainly  for  punishment. 
Father  Cooney  says,  "We're  just 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  prisons 


aren't  meant  to  punish  —  a  place 
s  to  pay  for  a  crime."  But  paying  for 
a  crime  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
What  changes  are  taking  place 
that  Father  Cooney  applauds?  "For 
one  thing  the  type  of  people  we 
have  working  here.  They  are  cer- 
tainly more  understanding,  that's  for 
sure."  He  says  the  guards  for  the 
most  part  aren't  the  "old  bulls"  they 
used  to  be.  "They  try  to  get  guys 
who  are  .  .  .  interested  in  people." 
But  higher  caliber  of  personnel 
isn't  the  only  improvement  he  has 
seen.  "We're  getting  more  psycho- 
logical help."  Yet  he  declares,  "We 
haven't  enough  help;  if  a  fellow 
needs  extended  psychiatric  help, 
there  just  aren't  enough  doctors." 


Mr.  Bauman,  a  freelancer,  lives  at  1408  Armington,  Hacienda  Heights, 
CA  91745. 
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Another  change  for  the  better  is 
the  compassionate  leave.  "We  could 
never  let  a  man  out  if  there  was 
serious  illness  or  death  in  his  family. 
Now  men  are  permitted  out  in  such 
cases." 

New  Breed  of  Prisoners 

Prisoners  have  changed  too! 
"Were  seeing  fewer  first  termers  in 
prison  anymore."  Why?  "Many  are 
getting  straight  probation  or  come 
here  for  evaluation  and  then  are 
released  on  probation."  He  supports 
this  policy  as  "a  very  good  idea." 
Besides  its  having  reduced  the 
prison  population  in  California  from 
28,000  to  18,000  in  the  past  five 
years,  it  means  faster  help  for  the 
offender.  "In  fact  it's  here  that  the 
real  change  begins  for  the  offender, 
when  he's  picked  up  on  something." 
He  begins  to  get  attention  im- 
mediately, rather  than  months  after 
a  crime,  when  he  is  finally  sen- 
tenced. 

If  there  are  fewer  first  termers, 
why  are  there  so  many  repeat  crim- 
inals? "We  let  a  guy  out  with  $68 
and  tell  him  to  make  it  on  that. 
What  can  he  do  but  go  back  to  his 
old  friends?  He's  almost  pushed 
back  into  crime." 

There's  still  the  problem  of  being 
branded  as  a  convict.  "He's  marked 
for  life;  few  people  want  to  hire 
him.  He  can't  get  a  job  that  requires 
bonding,  even  though  he's  well 
trained."  Fr.  Cooney  pointed  out 
that  the  state  has  only  recently 
changed  its  hiring  practices  to  in- 
clude former  prisoners. 

He  has  some  ideas  about  what 
he'd   do   if   someone   were   to   say, 


Fr.  Michael  Cooney  is  affectionately 
known  as  "Big  Mike"  throughout  the 
Chino   complex.   The  men  trust  him. 

"You're  in  charge  now,  make  all  the 
changes  you  want." 

"I'd  give  the  guys  some  incentive 
to  get  themselves  rehabilitated."  He 
would  make  prison  life  somewhat 
more  competitive.  "Shorter  terms  for 
steady  work.  I'd  pay  them  for  the 
work  they  do  so  they  could  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support  and 
their  families,  too." 

It's  competitive  on  the  outside, 
and  he  says,  "You  gain  from  working 
and  following  the  rules.  It  teaches 
responsibility."  He  sees  the  current 
prison  system  as  "encouraging  the 
guy  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  I've 
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never  seen  a  prisoner's  time  sub- 
stantially effected  by  his  actions 
here."  He  believes  that  teaching 
responsibility  and  being  competitive 
are  necessary. 

Prisons  Should  be  Smaller 

Given  his  chance  at  change, 
Father  Cooney  would  drastically 
alter  the  size  of  prisons.  "This  isn't 
an  original  idea,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
much  smaller  places."  By  smaller  he 
says,  "Not  more  than  300  to  400 
men,  and  hopefully  near  where 
they've  lived  in  order  to  be  close 
to  family  and  work  opportunities." 

Steps  are  already  being  taken  in 
this  direction  as  many  California 
prisons  are  being  phased  out.  Also 
work  furlough  programs  are  becom- 
ing a  reality.  Prisoners  go  out  to 
work  at  their  jobs  in  the  day  and 
back  to  prisons  at  night.  "They're 
able  to  help  both  themselves  and 
their  families." 

What  about  escapes  under  this 
program,  after  all,  the  prisoner 
seems  to  have  a  golden  opportunity. 
"Sure,  we're  going  to  lose  some,  but 
we  lose  some  anyway." 

Over  the  years  has  this  priest  seen 
the  type  of  crimes  putting  men  in 
prison  change?  "I  don't  think  so." 
However  the  motives  have  changed 
as  well  as  the  style  of  the  crimes. 
"There  are  many  more  to  keep  up 
a  drug  habit,  and  there  seems  to  be 
much  more  violence  in  crimes  now. 
They're  much  quicker  to  shoot  and 
beat-up  victims  for  no  apparent  rea- 
son." 

When  asked  if  he  agreed  that 
violence  on  TV  contributed  to  this 
brutality,  he  replied,  "I  feel  it  does, 
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particularly  in  younger  people  —  it 
must  have  an  influence."  He  is  also 
convinced  about  another  area  of 
TV  affecting  the  young.  "I  think 
the  whole  news  media  as  such  con- 
tributes by  publicizing  a  lot  of  these 
crimes,  and  we'd  be  better  off  if 
they  didn't.  He  sees  much  of  it  a 
glorification  of  crime  and  little 
dramatizing  of  the  effects  and 
consequences  of  it. 

Another  popular  notion  is  that 
prisons  are  actually  training  grounds 
for  crime*  "They  can't  help  hearing 
all  the  details  of  how  to  pull  a  job 
discussed.  They're  here  far  too  long, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  most  prisoners 
time  cut  down." 

Improved  Home  Life  a  Deterrent 

Everyone  is  searching  for  a  way 
to  deter  crime,  but  there's  no  easy 
solution.  Father  Cooney  says  he 
doesn't  know  the  answer,  but  he 
does  offer  some  observations  on  why 
the  crime  picture  is  so  desperate. 
"The  family  situation  has  got  to  be 
improved,  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  family  has  to  get  better."  He 
also  sees  a  genuine  lack  of  respect 
for  authority  as  a  definite  problem. 
"In  the  schools  the  rug's  been  pulled 
from  beneath  the  teacher."  Teachers 
°*re  the  authority  image  most  of  us 
have  in  our  younger  years.  "Who's 
responsible?  You,  me,  and  all  the 
rest  of  us."  We've  not  only  let  it 
happen,  he  feels,  but  we're  encour- 
aging it.  He  says,  "You  can't  let 
the  other  guy  do  it.  It's  up  to  every- 
one to  help  stop  crime  by  not  turn- 
ing his  back  on  it  and  pretending  it's 
going  away." 

From  talking  with  prisoners  he's 


been  able  to  see  another  area  where  Cooney  would  like  to  see  something 

crime   could   be   deterred,    if  there  like    the     hot    lines    for    potential 

was  help  available.  "When  you  talk  suicide  victims  and  drug  users   set 

with  them  many  say:    (I  saw  where  up  for  potential  criminals,  to  help 

I  was   going,    I  knew  what  I   was  the  guy  on  the  verge  of  crime, 

doing,  why  couldn't  I  do  something  Father   Cooney   has   been   inside 

about  it?)"  the  fences  of  Chino  for  a  score  and 

At  this  point  in  their  crime  career,  five  years,   and   he  probably  won't 

before      they've      done     something  leave  there  for  a  long  time  to  come, 

serious,    that    is    where    they    need  But  he  hopes  that  when  he  does  it 

help.  "Some  is  available,  but  there  will  be  because  there's  no  need  for 

should     be     much     more."     Father  prisons  any  more. 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Gen.  39:20;  Matt.  5:25-6;  Lk.  23:18;  Acts  5:18, 
8:3,   12:4. 

1.  In  the  past  two  years  especially,  prisons  have  been  very  much 
in  the  news.  "Attica"  has  become  part  of  the  language.  What  has 
brought  this  about?  What  has  heightened  the  political  conscious- 
ness of  men  in  prison? 

2.  Military  prisons,  stockades,  etc.  have  known  similar  unrest.  What 
do  you  know  about  conditions  within  them? 

3.  Is  there  really  any  alternative  to  confinement?  How  else  can 
crime  be  "paid  for"? 

4.  Where  does  the  balance  lie  between  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  as  a  human  being?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  would  urge  that  prisons  be  abolished?  Did  he? 

Let  Me  Be  Kind 

Lord,  let  me  have  a  strong  compassion  for 
The  men  and  women  who  each  day  must  meet 
A  task  they  hate  —  a  tall,  forbidding  door 
Which   blocks   their   passage   to    a   pleasant   street. 

They  grind  the  hours  out  from  sun  to  sun; 
They  add  no  laughter  to  the  scheme  of  things. 
But  I  have  joy  enough  for  more  than  one, 
And  I  can  boast  a  heart  that  ever  sings. 

So,  let  me,  Lord,  be  kind  and  let  me  weep 
With  all  who  tread  a  pathway  rugged,  steep. 
And  let  me,  please,  be  understanding,  too, 
With  those  who  dread  the  things  life  makes  them  do. 

—  By  Ruth  Marshall 
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Hymn  Society  Seeks 

Liturgical 

Compositions 

AS  ITS  major  project  for  new  hymns  and  worship  materials  in 
1973,  the  Hymn  Society  of  America  is  asking  hymn  writers, 
liturgists,  clergymen  and  concerned  laymen  to  compose  and  submit 
contemporary  and  relevant  new  contributions  toward  the  rituals, 
ordinances  and  sacraments  of  the  Christian  churches. 

"These  may  be  in  the  form  of  hymns,  suitable  to  be  sung  at  par- 
ticular occasions  and  services,  or  prose  statements  of  prayer,  admoni- 
tions, charges,  etc.  for  the  same  occasions,"  announces  President 
J.  Vincent  Higginson,  of  the  Society.  "Preferably  they  should  be 
written  in  'acceptable  English'  in  contemporary  spoken  language; 
but,  if  well  done,  they  may  be  in  the  language  long  familiar  in  the 
church  (including  'thee'  and  'thou.')  The  hymns  and  prose  writings 
may  be  in  such  areas  as:  creeds  and  affirmations,  confirmation,  ac- 
ceptance into  church,  baptism,  marriage,  holy  communion,  burial  of 
the  dead,  benedictions,  ordination  of  ministers  and  others,  dedication 
of  church,  or  school,  or  hospital,  etc.;  but  entirely  new  categories  of 
Christian  dedication  or  worship  may  be  suggested." 

All  contributions  for  appraisal  and  possible  publication  may  be 
submitted  to  the  panel  of  judges,  Hymn  Society  of  America,  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027,  at  any  time  during  1973, 
but  not  later  than  December  31.  Announcement  of  choices  by  the 
judges  will  not  be  made  until  after  that  date.  Authors  should  retain 
copies  of  all  manuscripts  submitted.  All  accepted  material  will  be 
copyrighted  and  published  by  the  Hymn  Society  of  America,  and 
will  be  made  available,  without  charge,  to  hymnals,  editors  and 
churches  desiring  to  publish  them. 

Mr.  Higginson  also  reports  that  in  its  search  in  1972-73  for  new 
hymns  on  ecology,  conservation  and  the  "stewardship  of  the  good 
earth,"  more  than  800  newly  composed  texts  were  submitted.  Eleven 
judges  are  currently  completing  their  examination  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  publish  a  group  of  those  judged  "the  best"  within 
the  next  few  months. 
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The  Creed 

I  of  a  Rockefeller 


r  BELIEVE  in  the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual  and  in  his 
•*■  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  believe  that  every  right  implies  a  responsibility;  every  op- 
portunity, an  obligation;  every  possession,  a  duty. 

I  believe  that  the  law  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the 
law;  that  government  is  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master. 

I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  whether  with  the  head  or  the 
hand;  that  the  world  owes  no  man  a  living  but  that  it  owes 
every  man  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

I  believe  that  thrift  is  essential  to  well-ordered  living  and  that 
economy  is  a  prime  requisite  of  a  sound  financial  structure, 
whether  in  government,  business,  or  personal  affairs. 

I  believe  that  truth  and  justice  are  fundamental  to  an  endur- 
ing social  order. 

I  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a  promise,  that  a  man's  word 
should  be  as  good  as  his  bond;  that  character,  not  wealth  or 
power  of  position,  is  of  supreme  worth. 

I  believe  that  the  rendering  of  useful  service  is  the  common 
duty  of  mankind  and  that  only  in  the  purifying  fire  of  sacrifice 
is  the  dross  of  selfishness  consumed  and  the  greatness  of  the 
human  soul  set  free. 

I  believe  in  the  all-wise  and  all-loving  God,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual's highest  fulfillment,  greatest  happiness,  and  widest 
usefulness  are  to  be  found  in  living  in  harmony  with  His  will. 

I  believe  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world;  that  it 
alone  can  overcome  hate;  that  right  can  and  will  triumph  over 
might.  —  Creed  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Inscribed  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  City. 
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The  founders  of  our  country  were  young  rebels. 


Youth  and  Patriotism 


By  Rawley  Myers 


WE  ARE  WORRIED  today, 
many  of  us,  about  the  patri- 
otism, or  the  seeming  lack  of  it, 
among  young  people. 

We  are  worried  because  we  who 
are  older  and  more  experienced 
know  well  that  life  and  existence  is 
made  up  actually  of  simple,  basic 
things.  And  the  very  heart  of  human 
existence  is  love  —  love  in  all  its 
manifestations.  Someone  once  said 
in  a  song,  "Love  is  what  makes  the 
world  go  around  .  .  ."  So  it  does. 
Not  the  least  of  the  loves  that  man 
needs  is  love  of  country,  patriotism. 

Love  in  any  area  is  not  easy  to 
maintain.  It  must  constantly  be 
worked  at  to  keep  alive,  or  it  is 
lost.  Patriotism  is  no  exception. 


We  read  in  history  of  other 
mighty  civilizations,  far  greater  even 
than  our  own,  which  came  to  great- 
ness on  a  wave  of  patriotism,  but 
which  later  fell  because  the  fire  went 
out. 

No  one  can  read  Gibbons  classic, 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  without  feeling  that  there 
are  many  similarities  with  the  con- 
temporary scene  in  America.  We, 
like  the  Romans,  are  an  affluent 
society  where  youth  are  interested 
in  pleasure  and  entertainment, 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  discipline, 
and  where  drugs,  pornography  and 
sex  abuse  are  excessive,  and,  finally, 
where  among  many  there  is  little 
love  of  country. 


Dr.   Myers  teaches   college  philosophy  and  is  the  author  of  four 
books.  His  address  is:  22  W.  Kiowa,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80902. 
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Gibbon  points  out  that  while 
others  suffered  and  died  to  build  the 
great  Roman  Empire,  a  pampered, 
spoiled  generation  came  along  and 
would  not,  or  could  not,  even  lift  a 
finger  to  save  it. 

Self-love  in  Rome  had  become 
such  an  all-consuming  passion  that 
love  of  country  and  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  society  were  laughed  at. 
The  young  had  become  so  soft, 
sophisticated  and  jaded  that  patri- 
otism was  sneered  at  as  a  joke. 

The  Young  Are  Apt  Critics 

Criticism  seems  the  special  prov- 
ince of  the  young.  They  want  to 
criticize  everything,  and  today  many 
do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  their 
country,  not  constructively  —  which 
is  to  be  desired  —  but  wishing  ap- 
parently to  tear  down  its  very 
foundations.  But  criticism  can  be  a 
trap.  William  Golding,  the  English 
author,  writes  that  when  he  was 
young,  like  all  youth,  he  was  a  first- 
class  critic  of  everything  and  every- 
body. It  "filled  life  with  fun  and 
excitement/'  But  then  he  came  to 
learn  that  criticism  alone  is  not 
enough.  It  does  not  make  for  con- 
tent. To  criticize  bolstered  the 
young  ego,  he  states,  but  it  "does 
not  make  for  personal  security."  The 
constant  critic  finds  that,  like  the 
swimmer,  he  is  taken  out  some 
distance  from  the  shore  and  merely 
left  there,  out  of  his  depth.  "I  de- 
cided that  Pontius  Pilate  was  the 
typical  critic-for-the-sake-of-criticiz- 
ing.  And  he  ended  in  confusion,  ask- 
ing, 'What  is  truth?' " 

The  young  critic  does  so  to  build 
himself   up;    or,    he   can    so   easily 


criticize  because  in  his  youth  he  has 
not  made  enough  mistakes  to  be 
humble  himself.  But  constant,  harp- 
ing, tearing-down  criticism  leads 
nowhere. 

And  so  we  find  many  youth  today 
who  have  become  cynical;  they  have 
lost  faith  in  almost  everything,  per- 
haps most  of  all  in  themselves.  In 
their  skepticism  they  laugh  at  love 
of  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  more 
youth  are  not  more  openly  patriotic 
is  perhaps  partly  our  fault,  the  older 
generation.  They  do  not  just  listen 
to  our  words  —  they  watch  us.  In- 
deed, they  watch  us  more  than  they 
listen  to  us.  As  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son said:  "I  cannot  hear  what  you 
say,  because  what  you  do  thunders 
so  loudly  in  my  ears." 

We  of  our  generation  are  without 
doubt  openly  patriotic.  "I  love  my 
country  ...  I  respect  our  flag  .  .  . 
I  have  served  in  war."  All  of  this  is 
true.  But  do  we  also  serve  in  peace? 
Do  we  lend  an  active,  helping  hand 
to  try  to  improve  our  neighborhood? 
Do  we  give  time  and  talent  to  build 
a  better  community?  Isn't  it  too 
often  true  that  youth  see  us  many 
times  much  too  interested  in  making 
ourselves  comfortable,  rather  than 
doing  our  part  to  make  a  better 
world? 

When  one  reads  the  lives  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  nation  one 
is  singularly  impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  men  like  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Franklin  and 
Adams,  and  many  others  made  for 
America.  They  all  but  gave  up  their 
private  lives,  at  great  personal  and 
financial  loss,  to  serve  in  public  life. 
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Beside  these  men,  we  today  seem 
pretty  apathetic. 

They  served  in  war  and  in  peace. 
They  did  not  cease  to  do  for  their 
country  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  won.  If  they  had  all  gone  home 
then,  we  would  have  been  lost.  They 
did  not,  following  the  war,  sit 
around  and  talk  about  their  service 
record.  They  did  not  rest  on  their 
laurels.  Rather,  they  redoubled  their 
efforts.  They  fought  for  a  Constitu- 
tion that  would  make  this  a  viable 
nation,  and  this  struggle  was  in 
many  ways  more  difficult  than  the 
long  and  arduous  war  itself. 

Actions,  Not  Words 

Are  we  today  more  given  to  talk 
than  action?  Many  of  the  young 
seem  to  think  so.  They  do  not  want 
to  hear  what  we  did  in  the  past  for 
America,  they  want  to  see  what  we 
are  doing  today.  We  can  orate  all 
we  want  about  how  we  saved  the 
world  in  war,  but  what  are  we  doing 
now  to  make  America  truly  the 
'land  of  the  free"?  Isn't  there  a  great 
deal  of  unfinished  business  left  to 
be  done  to  make  our  country  the 
land  envisioned  by  the  founding 
fathers? 

How  foolish  the  bumper  sticker: 
"America  —  Love  it  or  Leave  it!" 
It  should  read  rather,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  founding  fathers:  "I  love 
America  —  that's  why  I  want  to 
make  it  better."  To  say  our  nation 
is  perfect  right  now  —  to  permit  no 
room  for  improvement  is  fatal. 

Finally,  we  need  to  constantly 
examine  our  consciences.  Youth  do 
have  a  point  when  they  tell  us  that 
our     words     about     patriotism     are 
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couched  in  rather  materialistic 
terms.  Many  of  our  generation  seem 
to  equate  patriotism  with  the  pro- 
motion of  American  business.  It 
comes  out  sounding  like  a  TV  com- 
mercial to  buy  more  American  prod- 
ucts. Youth  wonder  if  this  isn't 
really  mixing  things  up  a  bit.  There 
is  a  real  fallacy  in  the  concept: 
"What  is  good  for  General  Motors 
is  good  for  America."  This  is  hardly 
the  patriotism  of  Jefferson.  And 
surely,  General  Washington  would 
have  disdained  such  a  crass  defini- 
tion of  love  of  country. 

The  founding  fathers,  recall,  were 
all  religious  men.  And  if  our  young 
today  are  looking  for  a  bit  more 
spiritual  notion  of  democracy,  more 
power  to  them!  Perhaps,  in  fact, 
they  are  searching  for  something 
closer  to  the  spirit  of  the  founding 
fathers.  And,  indeed  they  are,  if 
they  envision  here  a  land  of  freedom 
for  all,  where  every  man  has  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  his  talents  to 
the  fullest.  This  is  the  American 
ideal;  this  is  the  American  dream. 
We  should  not  rest  at  ease  amid 
all  our  comforts  and  conveniences 
until  we  have  moved  closer  to  the 
purpose  for  which  this  nation  was 
founded  by  great  men.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  young,  in  the  real  spirit  of  the 
first  patriots,  who  say  it  can  be  done 
—  and  must  be  done.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  founders 
of  this  land  were  mostly  young 
rebels. 

Religion,  the  Tap  Root  of 
Democracy 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  for- 
get that  the  first  Americans  were  so 


dedicated  to  a  sense  of  religion  that 
they  could  not  conceive  of  a  nation 
in  purely  materialistic  terms.  For 
them  religion  was  the  very  founda- 
tion of  democracy.  Without  people 
of  deep  spiritual  convictions,  they 
maintained  that  a  democratic  nation 
could  not  endure.  Democracy,  as 
opposed  to  a  police  state,  can 
operate  only  if  every  citizen  assumes 
personal  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  law.  It  is  religion  that  motivates 
most  men  in  this  regard. 


It  comes  ultimately,  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  perhaps  the  greatest 
danger  to  our  land  is  not  our  youth, 
but  the  spirit  of  materialism  which 
pervades  our  time.  Have  we  for- 
gotten our  roots?  Are  we  trying  to- 
day to  run  a  democratic  nation 
without  a  solid  religious  foundation? 
Is  such  an  edifice  possible  —  a 
house  without  a  foundation?  Is  this 
then  what  some  of  our  youth,  in 
groping  and  feeble  terms,  somehow 
are  trying  to  tell  us? 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  1  Sam.  17:33;  Job  13:26;  Jer.  2:2;  Matt.  6:25  ff. 

1.  Why  do  you  suppose  it  is  that  the  Bible  makes  practically  no 
mention  of  patriotism?  Can  you  distinguish  between  a  secular 
and  a  religious  patriotism?  Would  you  regard  the  Hebrew  venera- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  as  patriotism? 

2.  What  is  religion's  impact  upon  love  of  country? 

3.  Does  being  a  Christian  limit  or  constrain  one's  patriotism?  In 
what  ways? 

4.  Someone  has  said,  "The  world  is  my  country!"  Do  you  think  that 
global  peace  requires  us  to  transcend  or  modify  our  nationalistic 
love  of  country?  Is  patriotism,  therefore,  something  to  be  event- 
ually outgrown? 

DONT  FORGET!  GIVE  TOUNICEF! 


WHISPERING  LEAVES 

(Continued  from  page  27) 
know  what  made  her  climb  higher 
up  on  the  hill  than  her  trailer  was. 
There  were  no  trees  or  anything  up 
where  she  climbed  —  just  clear 
white  snow.  She  really  wasn't  that 
far  from  her  house.  Course  in  all 
that  whiteness  I  suppose  it  seemed 
longer  and  farther  to  home  than  it 
really  was.  Anyway,  when  we  found 


her  she  was  laying  buried  in  the 
snow  just  as  if  she  had  gone  to  sleep 
and  pulled  a  soft  white  blanket  up 
around  her  neck.  We  weren't  in  time 
of  course.  .  .  ." 

She  took  so  little  from  us  and  left 
so  much,  such  was  her  affect  upon 
me.  She  taught  me  that  it  is  a  pity 
if  we  never  return  to  listen  to  our 
own  whispering  leaves  —  and  they 
are  all  around  us.  ■  ■ 
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Eight  Scouts  from  NAS,  Fallon,  Nevada's  Troop  38  received  God  and 
Country  Awards  during  Armed  Forces  Sunday  services,  20  May,  1973. 
The  Scouts  are  (front  row,  left  to  right)  John  Burcham,  son  of  CW03 
and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Burcham;  William  Johnson,  son  of  MSgt  and  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Johnson;  Ramon  Rodriguez "  son  of  CPO  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rodriguez; 
Edward  Johnson,  son  of  MSgt  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Johnson;  (second  row) 
Scott  Burnham,  son  of  Lt  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burnham;  Nathan  Fernow, 
son  of  Major  and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Fernow;  Andrew  McKinlay,  son  of  LCdr 
and  Mrs.  A.  McKinlay;  and  Scott  Begg,  son  of  Chaplain  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Begg.  Commander  W.  R.  Begg,  CHC,  USN  (left)  presented  the  awards 
to  the  Scouts.  Also  present  were  Major  A.  O.  Fernow  (right),  Scoutmaster, 
and  Petty  Officer  J.  D.  Hasting  (center),  Assistant  Scoutmaster.  CDR  G.  L. 
Glade,  NAS  Fallon  Executive  Officer,  spoke  to  the  Scouts  and  the  con- 
gregation. 


News  in  Pictures 
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SEOUL,  KOREA:  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  speaking  to  an  estimated  one 
million  Koreans  at  the  closing  rally  of  his  Crusade  on  Sunday,  June  3,  in 
YoiDo  Plaza  —  the  largest  crowd  Graham  has  addressed  in  his  thirty- 
year  career  as  an  evangelist,  and  probably  the  largest  ever  assembled  to 
hear  a  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Local  Crusade  officials  calculated  the 
attendance  total  by  electronic  means.  Most  of  the  people  walked  miles  to 
be  present  and  then  sat  huddled  together  on  mats  and  papers  on  the 
blacktop  surface  of  YoiDO  Plaza.  The  five-day  Seoul  Crusade  closed 
with  over  three  million  persons  having  heard  the  Gospel  preached. 


(Right)  Evangelist  Billy  Graham  de- 
livers his  message  in  Korean  through 
his  interpreter,  the  Rev.  Billy  Kim, 
pastor  of  the  Soo  Won  Baptist 
Church.  Mr.  Kim,  a  Korean  citizen, 
was  educated  in  the  U.S. 


A  contingent  of  474  U.S.  soldiers,  civilians,  and  dependents  joined  22,000 
fellow  military  men  and  women  from  13  European  countries  and  Canada  at 
the  15th  Annual  International  Military  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  France,  from 
May  24th  to  29th.  Among  the  Americans  were  82  volunteers  (above) 
from  the  2nd  Battalion,  509th  Infantry,  8th  Infantry  Division,  who  flew 
from  Frankfurt,  Germany  and  jumped  into  a  drop  zone  near  the  pilgrimage 
site.  A  highlight  for  the  Americans  was  a  concelebrated  Mass  for  the 
English  speaking  pilgrims  on  May  26th. 


(Below)  CDR  Lex  L.  Davis,  CHC,  USN,  receives  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  from  CAPTAIN  Norman  K.  Green,  skipper  of  the  aircraft 
carrier  USS  TICONDEROGA.  for  his  entry  in  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
letter  writing  contest  for  1972.  CDR  Davis  is  the  senior  chaplain  aboard 
the  TICONDEROGA  which  in  late  June  picked  up  the  Skylab  Astronauts 
in  the  Pacific. 


Spin  These! 


By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  Or  West:  A  Celebration  of  Brother- 
hood. Light  Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LS-5574-LP:  In  Christ 
There  Is  No  East  Or  West;  Prologue;  Overture;  Kyrie;  Gloria;  Credo; 
Sanctus;  and  Agnus  Dei.  Personnel:  Clark  Gassman  —  composer/ 
conductor;  members  of  the  triple  choir  (Sanctuary,  Contemporary 
and  Junior  choirs ) ,  soloists,  and  orchestra  —  unidentified. 

This  is  a  delightful  album,  a  contemporary  Mass  based  on  the 
Protestant  hymn,  In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West.  Using  this 
hymn  as  a  unifying  device  to  bridge  the  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  the  composer,  Clark  Gassman,  joyfully  weds  rock 
stylistic  features  to  gospel  texts.  Noteworthy  selections  are  (1)  the 
Credo  ("I  believe  in  one  God")  which  is  delivered  with  much  spirit 
not  only  by  the  soloist  but  by  chorus  and  orchestra  as  well;  and  (2) 
the  interesting  multi-metered,  highly  harmonic  Sanctus  ("Holy,  Holy, 
Holy").  Church  musicians  and  directors  will  certainly  be  interested  in 
ordering  this  music  for  their  service.  The  musical  score  is  that  excel- 
lent. 

Lorin  Whitney:  Songs  That  Touch  The  Heart,  Volume  2.  Sacred 
Records;  Waco,  Texas.  Stereo,  LPS-74057:  Sweeter  As  The  Years 
Go  By;  Thou  Wilt  Keep  Him  In  Perfect  Peace;  Lead  Me  To  Calvary; 
I  Cannot  Fail  The  Lord;  The  Lord's  My  Shepherd;  He  Hideth  My 
Soul;  Close  To  Thee;  The  Comforter  Has  Come;  O  Touch  the  Hem 
Of  His  Garment;  and  Fill  Me  Now. 

Do  you  like  pipe  organ  gospel  music?  Then  get  Lorin  Whitney's 
Volume  2.  Don't  look  for  any  new  songs.  Only  the  much-loved 
and  well-known  selections  are  done  here  in  the  characteristic 
magnificent,  myriad,  majestic,  expressive,  four-manual  Robert  Morton 
style. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious 
recordings.  Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Md.  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002  (Ed.) 
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Worth  Repeating 

(Being  material  borrowed  from  QUOTE  and  SUNSHINE  magazines) 

A  good  life  requires  some  learning,  some  earning  and  a  bit  of 
yearning. 

"Opened  by  mistake"  applies  more  often  to  mouths  than  it  does  to 
mail. 

A  communist  country  is  one  where  everything  not  forbidden  is 
compulsory. 

It's  a  great  pity  there  isn't  a  pesticide  available  for  controlling 
the  litterbug. 

If  you  can't  think  of  any  other  way  to  flatter  a  man,  tell  him  he  is 
the  kind  that  can't  be  flattered. 

There  aren't  any  hard  and  fast  rules  for  getting  ahead  in  the  world 
—  just  hard  ones. 

An  optimist  is  a  boy  who  hurries  because  he  thinks  his  date  is 
ready  and  waiting  for  him. 

A  man  can't  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  sun  if  he  keeps  hiding 
under  the  family  tree. 

Perfect  poise  is  not  looking  self-conscious  in  the  front  pew. 

The  number  of  blasts  that  come  from  auto  horns  in  a  traffic  jam 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  at  the  wheels. 

Things  in  America  are  never  as  ugly  as  you  fear,  nor  as  lovely  as 
you  hope.  —  Luigi  Barzini,  Italian  author,  American  Legion  Mag. 
2-69. 

The  joy  of  motherhood  is  what  a  woman  experiences  when  all  the 
kids  are  finally  in  bed.  —  Construction  Digest,  8-13-70. 

The  test  of  tolerance  comes  when  we  are  in  the  majority.  —  Grit, 
6-14-70. 
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Oct.   1-7  National  Lighthouse  Week,  to  honor  lighthouses  and  light- 

house keepers. 

National  PTA  Membership  Week. 
Oct.  6-21  State  Fair  of  Texas  —  Dallas. 

Oct.  6  YOM   KIPPUR  or   DAY  OF   ATONEMENT.   A   day   for 

repentance  and  confession,  the  holiest  day  in  the  Hebrew 

Calendar. 
Oct.  7  17TH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST.   The  Blessing  of 

the  fishing  fleet,  Fisherman's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 
Oct.  7-13  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

National  4-H  Week. 
Oct.  8  Columbus  Day,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  (Monday). 

Oct.   10-12        National  Bellamy  Award,  honors  Frances  Bellamy,  author 

of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
Oct.  11  SUKKOT,    or    FEAST    OF    TABERNACLES,    First    Day. 

Commemorates  harvest  in  the  Holy  Land.  Jewish  Holy  Day. 
Oct.   14  18TH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Oct.   15-21        Black  Poetry  Week,  to  recognize  the  contribution  of  black 

poets    to    American    life    and    culture.    Honors    especially 

Jupiter  Hammon,  first  black  to  publish  his  own  verse;  he 

was  born  on  Oct.   17,   1711  in  Huntington,  Long  Island. 
Oct.  17  NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER. 

Oct.  18  FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES,  8TH  DAY. 

Oct.  21  19TH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Oct.  21-27        American  Education  Week. 

Oct.  22  Veterans'  Day,  or  Armistice  Day,  a  legal  holiday. 

Oct.  24  United  Nations  Day,  By  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Oct.  27  Navy  Day,  in  honor  of  the  Navy's  establishment,  Oct.  27, 

1775. 
Oct.  28  20TH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Eastern  Standard  Time  is  Resumed. 
Oct.  31  HALLOWEEN,     or    ALL     HALLOW's     EVE.     National 

UNICEF  Day. 

Reformation  Day,  commemorating  Luther's  signing  of  his 

Thesis  in  1517. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Way  Down  South  Up  North  by  E.  Frederic  Morrow.  United  Church  Press, 
1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19102.  1973.  128  pages. 
$4.95,  cloth. 

Though  black  and  living  in  Hackensack  early  in  this  century  the  Morrows 
had  the  hope,  determination  and  skill  to  urge  successful  living  upon  their 
children.  The  conclusions,  however,  are  sobering.  A  successful  man  believes 
that  blacks  cannot  get  acceptance  in  our  land.  Read  the  book  and  then 
help  make  the  author  and  a  few  million  more  glad  by  proving  him 
wrong.  Raymond  R.  Van  Heukelom 

Comparative   Religion,   An  Introduction  through  Source   Materials  by 

Michael  Pye.  Harper  &  Row,  10  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
1972.  248  pages.  $5.95,  cloth. 

This  is  in  fact  an  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  religions 
through  the  use  of  source  materials.  Each  section  has  an  introduction  and 
then  excerpts  from  writings  on  the  subject  from  various  religions.  The 
areas  covered  are  religious  action,  groups,  states  of  mind,  and  concepts  as 
coordinate  areas,  and  then  complex  comparisons,  social  factors,  and 
psychological  factors  as  advanced  considerations.  This  work  is  for  the 
serious  student  who  desires  a  new  approach  to  comparative  religion. 

Raymond  R.  Van  Heukelom 

Then  Joy  Breaks  Through  by  George  A.  Benson,  M.D.  The  Seabury  Press, 
New  York.  1972.  139  pages.  $4.95,  cloth.  , 

As  a  practicing  psychoanalyst,  Dr.  Benson  focuses  on  the  life  of  Becky, 
a  19-year-old  drop-out  of  the  drug  culture,  to  illustrate  the  growth  that  is 
essential  for  a  person  to  be  called  Christian.  The  experiences  of  despair, 
growth,,  regression  and  then  rebirth  and  a  resurrection  experience  are  the 
progression  to  which  the  author  points.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
states  that  "The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  original  and  continuing  power 
of  the  Christian  faith  to  enable  men  and  women  to  grow  away  from  guilt 
toward  affirmation;  away  from  fragmentation  toward  wholeness;  and  away 
from  despair  toward  joy." 

This  is  a  stimulating  book  but  also  a  disturbing  one  in  that  the  com- 
fortable affirmations  of  some  Christians  are  seriously  challenged.  The 
language  used  is  somewhat  technical  at  many  points  and  makes  the  read- 
ing a  bit  difficult.  For  the  person  who  is  not  content  with  a  less  than  joyous 
Christian  experience  the  book  should  prove  to  be  very  helpful. 

Donald  F.  Landwer 
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Prayers 
in  Autumn 


HEAR,  O  ISRAEL:  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord;  and  you  shall 
love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your 
soul  and  with  all  your  might.  And  these  words  which  I  command 
you  this  day  shall  be  upon  your  heart;  and  you  shall  teach  them 
diligently  to  your  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when  you  sit  in 
your  house,  and  when  you  walk  by  the  way,  and  when  you  lie 
down,  and  when  you  rise.  And  you  shall  bind  them  as  a  sign  upon 
your  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  you 
shall  write  them  on  the  doorposts  of  your  house  and  on  your  gates. 
(Deut.  6:4-9,  the  ancient  Hebrew  admonition  known  as  the  Shema. ) 

ETERNAL  GOD,  we  beseech  thee  for  all  who  serve  in  the  United 
Nations.  Grant  thy  blessing  upon  their  endeavors  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  world  through  cooperation  in  education  and  other 
fields  of  human  service;  and  may  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  guide  their 
deliberations  in  Council  and  Assembly,  that  all  causes  of  strife  may 
be  removed,  and  peace  and  concord  be  secured  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

OLORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  who  didst  say  to  thy  disciples,  come  ye 
apart  and  rest  awhile;  grant  us  so  to  seek  thee  whom  our  souls 
desire  to  love,  that  we  may  both  find  and  be  found  of  thee.  Amen. 

OGOD,  whose  dear  Son  left  home  and  family  to  serve  thee, 
suffering  grievous  wounds  and  giving  his  life  for  us;  behold  and 
bless  those  who  now  return  from  military  service.  They  have  served 
our  land  faithfully  and  well  and  borne  for  us  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  Grant  that  they  may  speedily  find  their  place  among  us 
once  more.  Settle,  establish  them,  and  give  them  tranquility  and 
peace,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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Two  caterpillars  were  inching 
along  a  big  green  leaf  when  a  butter- 
fly fluttered  by. 

"Look  at  that!"  one  said. 

"Yeah!"  said  the  other.  "You'd 
never  get  me  up  in  one  of  those 
contraptions." —  Dental  Economics 


"Yeah  —  it's  glamorous  —  but  a  brief 
fleeting  cackle  in  the  moonlight  and 
we're  out  of  work  for  another  year. 
I  tell  you,  Gloria,  we  ought  to  sign 
up  for  the  Federal  Re-training  Pro- 
gram." 


U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg was  at  a  New  York  delicates- 
sen, standing  in  line  for  two 
pastrami  and  two  corned-beef  sand- 
wiches. An  elderly  lady  recognized 
our  Envoy  and  said,  "Ambassador 
Goldberg,  if  it  will  help  straighten 
out  the  problems  of  the  world  any 
quicker  —  you  can  go  ahead  of  me." 
—  Supervision,  12-68. 

A  proud  father  phoned  the  news- 
paper and  reported  the  birth  of  his 
twins.  The  girl  at  the  desk  didn't 
quite  catch  the  message. 

"Will  you  repeat  that?"  she  asked. 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  replied. 
—Quote,  1-30-72. 

My  granddaughter  boarded  a  bus 
with  her  mother  and  sat  in  a  seat 
in  front  of  two  Italians.  When  they 
got  off  my  granddaughter  said: 
"Mummy,  what  were  those  people 
talking  about?  I  didn't  know  what 
they  said." 

Her  mother  explained  that  they 
were  from  Italy  and  were  talking 
in  Italian. 

"Well,"   said   my   granddaughter, 
"they  laughed  in  English." 
—  Mrs.    M.    Withers,    Sunday    Ex- 
press, London;  Quote,  1-23-72. 

Two  less-than  happy  husbands 
were  talking  about  their  wives.  "I 
take  Emma  out  every  night,"  sighed 
one,  "but  she  keeps  finding  her  way 
back  home." 

"Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean. 
I've  tried  drowning  my  troubles," 
replied  his  friend,  "but  Doris  is  a 
darned  good  swimmer." 

—Quote,  1-23-72. 
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